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Chirternth Aunual General Merting 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


A year’s intimate acquaintance with the work of 
the Alliance, in the office of President, has revealed 
to me very impressively how far we, as an organ- 
ization, have travelled, and how far we have still 
to go. By exchange and reconciliation of divergent 
opinions we have achieved solidarity; and solidar- 
ity, like peace, is a condition requiring thought, re- 
straint and a measure of self-discipline for its es- 
tablishment. We have passed through the stage of 
“diffuse initial movements” (which had to be passed 
through), and are spending an ever-increasing part 
of our organized activity upon matters fundamental 
to our profession and to the advancement of educa- 
tion. We have lived down the resentment and dis- 
trust commonly aroused by new and vigorous bodies 
that insist upon modifying conditions towards which 
the rest of society is complacent. We are able to in- 
crease our membership in the rural districts of the 
province, even in a year of acute depression react- 
ing upon salaries, because we have built up a scheme 
of service in which the isolated teacher has a very 
generous share. 

That we have still far to go is evident from the 
facts: that teachers’ pensions are still unprovided; 
that our argument for security of tenure is still met, 
even in the Cabinet, by the hoary gibe about “be- 
ing man enough to get out if you are not wanted”; 
and that individually we are not yet disposed to 
examine critically the society we are educating, what 
we are educating it for, and the means by which 
we seek to educate it. In all these directions, how- 
ever, we are making progress. 

The activities of your Executive during the past 
year have been dominatéd ‘by the new School Bill 
which has been the subject of general discussion 
and is still unpassed. Small delegations have met 
with the Minister several times and with the Prem- 
ier on two occasions to present the resolutions of 
the last A.G.M. and the opinions reached by the 
Executive as to the form and prospects of the School 
Bill changes. 

This year the Educational Research and the 
Publicity Committee were combined due to the 
similarity of personnel and the close relation- 
ship of various phases of the work. It was found 
last year that the Publicity Committee relied to a 


large extent upon the Educational Research Com- 
mittee and its membership for information and 
material. This combined Committee was composed 
of the members of the Executive augmented by vari- 
ous members and other educationists throughout the 
Province under the chairmanship of Mr. C. O. Hicks. 
We wish to mention particularly the work done by 
Mr. William Wallace, M.A., F.R.S.E., of Campsie, 
Alberta, and Dr. Lazerte, of the University of Alber- 
ta. Dr. Lazerte has continued through the Magazine 
his study of errors in middle grade Arithmetic— 
a work to which he has devoted a great deal of time 
and care; and of which the results are now taking 
significant and valuable form. Mr. Wallace, form- 
erly a headmaster in Great Britain and for more 
than twenty years a pioneer farmer of the Barrhead 
district, has devoted much time during the winter 
to a survey of school administrations abroad with 
a view to shedding light upon present perplexities 
in Alberta. To both of these gentlemen our organ- 
ization owes much for their co-operation and time 
generously bestowed in the work of Alliance Com- 
mittees. 


One of the chief functions of this Committee was 
the observance of the second Alberta School Week, 
beginning January 12th. The influence of this dis- 
semination of educational philosophy has been gen- 
erally beneficial, and notably so in Edmonton where 
far-reaching changes in High School facilities are 
under consideration and are being approached in an 
enlightened spirit which promises well for the 
future. 

The Finance Committee, consisting of the Past- 
President and the President, has been well satisfied 
as to the efficiency of accounting methods and the 
economical management of the office, and authorized 
one major purchase of equipment, namely a dicta- 
phone with accessories. Frequent visits to the head 
office have satisfied me that such an addition was 
desirable. It may not be out of place here to remark 
upon the business-like and well-coordinated activity 
of the office staff as observed by one who has been 
a frequent casual visitor. An enormous amount of 
work planned and initiated by the Executive has 
been covered by good management and reliable em- 
ployees. 

The Pensions Committee has been active. It con- 
sisted of the Executive and the Calgary Committee, 
reinforced by the return from the East of its 
chairman, Mr. M. W. Brock. As any alert body must 
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do when on the search for more and better informa- 
tion, this Committee has found certain respects in 
which the pensions scheme, previously adopted by 
the A.G.M., could be improved. Their resulting 
recommendations were considered by the Executive 
and incorporated in the scheme. It will be part of 
the business of this meeting to ratify or reverse 
these changes. A delegation of seven, including Miss 
McColl, Messrs. Brock and Webb, of Calgary, con- 
ferred with the Minister in February, the Provincial 
Treasurer and actuarial adviser also being present. 
While we have noted with pleasure that the Govern- 
ment is now studying pensions provisions in other 
provinces, we have to admit that the present status 
of the matter is that Alberta, alone among the prov- 
inces of Canada, has not yet decided to make teach- 
ing a livelihood for people of capacity and mature 
experience. 

There is ground for satisfaction and renewed 
effort in the fact that two untiring workers of the 
Pensions Committee, Messrs. Webb and Brock, have 
been elected by acclamation to the Executive for the 
coming year. 


The Law Committee, consisting of Miss McColl, 
Mr. Robbins, the Vice-president and President, has 
not been heavily worked, less so in fact than for 
some years. The work of the office has been aided 
by the expedition with which the members have con- 
sidered and dispatched the files. 


The special activities of the Executive would not 
be complete without mention of the signal services 
rendered by Mr. C. O. Hicks as the representative 
of the Alliance on the High School Curriculum Re- 
vision Committee. His thorough canvass through the 
Alliance office of the opinions of teachers in all types 
of schools and in all parts of the province, and the 
care with which those opinions were digested and 
presented to the Committee, provide an example of 
real, valid representation which may well be follow- 
ed by all who are officially invited to state the exper- 
ience of the teaching body. 


Owing to the outstanding importance of the School 
Bill and its contentious nature the Executive felt 
that committee duties other than the above should 
not be assigned. It has been found that the questions 
raised by the Bill, and by proposals .(which have not 
matured) affecting tenure, together with the regular 
crop of problems, has quite fully exercised the devo- 
tion and occupied the time of the members. 


Meetings of the Executive have been held as fol- 
lows: 

Easter, 1929. 

July, 1929. 

Christmas, 1929. 

Easter, 1930. 


At the last A.G.M. the delegates were informed 
of the implications of a suit entered against the 
Athabasca School Board for wrongful termination 
of contract, and notice was given that it might be 
necessary -to draw from the Reserve Fund in order 
to obtain a final ruling upon a matter of vital con- 
cern. (See Report of the General Secretary). The 
meeting affirmed its confidence in the judgment of 
the Executive in this matter; and acting upon the 
Executive’s authority your President and General 
Secretary have: drawn from the Fund the sum of 
$500 to carry forward an appeal to Ottawa. 
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THE C.T.F. 


The Annual Conference of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, held this year in Quebec, was notable 
equally for the splendor of the hospitality provided 
by our French-speaking Canadian colleagues, and for 
a strong urge which became manifest, towards mak- 
ing the Federation an effective instrument for 
teacher-advancement and educational progress. It 
seems to be true that hitherto proceedings have 
been—a little more than was necessary—of the felic- 
itous complimentary order; and an effort is being 
made, by means of a preferential ballot, to find out 
a way by which a body of purposeful, effective busi- 
ness may be transacted, rather than just meditated 
upon, at the Conferences. This is not said in derision 
of the past usefulness of the C.T.F., but rather as 
an indication that the organization is finding, and 
is bent upon fulfilling, its true functions. The useful- 
ness of the C.T.F. is well attested to by events with- 
in the past year in Prince Edward Island. By its 
contacts with the Federation the Island organization 
was put in possession of facts which went far to 
prove what had long been suspected, viz.: that the © 
very low educational standards in the Island are due 
to under-qualification and under-payment of its 
teachers. The Island organization also gained the 
sense of power which accompanies the unreserved 
backing of the Dominion body. As a result the P.E.I. 
Government was induced to appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the state of education, and the report 
has been recently presented before the Legislature. 


Next July the C.T.F. comes back to its birthplace 
—Alberta. Its sessions will be held chiefly in Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, and it is very desirable that 
members of the Alliance take the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the nature and work of the 
Federation by attending some of its sessions. An- 
other opportunity presents itself—that of extending 
to our fellow teachers from East and West a wel- 
come and entertainment truly characteristic of this 
province. For the incoming Executive and for the 
Vice-president of the Federation. Mr. John W. 
Barnett, who will be responsible for the laborious 
details of the Conference, I ask the willing co-opera- 
tion of all, and especially of the city Locals. 


It is with a measure of relief that I come to the 
end of my duties. That they have been performed 
without mishap to the organization is due partly to 
the assistance of an able Executive, largely to the 
untiring activity and the experience of the General 
Secretary, and in an appreciable degree to the 
rugged constitution of the Alliance. What “Sir John 
A.” said of his ministry holds true of our entire 
body. . . . “Give me better timber and I will make 
you a better cabinet.” The Alliance is sound because 
its timber is sound. When it becomes a greater and 
finer institution it will be because more and finer 
timber is available. That rests with each and all of 
us. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. J. H. POWELL, 
President. 
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new equipment would do well to check up on 
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GENERAL SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


As one reviews the Alliance field during the past 
year, mixed feelings of satisfaction and concern stir 
within: satisfaction at the record membership and 
the evidenced disappearance of an antipathetic or 
hesitant attitude towards us which was apparent 
years ago on the part of individual teachers; con- 
cern at the lack of tangible progress in educational 
reform, together with a failure to secure as hoped 
and anticipated, the enactment of a pension scheme. 
Each of the foregoing will be referred to later. 


Membership 


Last year’s membership was much the highest on 
record—by over 300—which surely is prima facie 
evidence of increased confidence, and an effective 
reply to those whispers that the Executive of the 
Alliance is not acting generally in full accord with 
the views of those who elected them to function in 
their behalf. Up to the A. G. M. the roster of mem- 
bership is as follows: 


Members fees paid since last Easter........ 2341 
Provisional members (students in 

RN ie ie ice nia dae Peete ialea Sg ark ap 515 
Members still in good standing but 

fees not yeb Vem. 226. eee ee 71 


Total membership..... 2927 


(During the convention our membership went over 
the 3,000 mark). 


It is to be noted with satisfaction that every grad- 
uating student of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, is a provisional member. The returns 
from the Edmonton and Calgary Normal Schools 
are very satisfactory but, for some reason unex- 
plainable, the returns from the Camrose Normal 
School are disappointing as was the case last year— 
not 25% of this year’s students having yet affiliated. 

When one considers the precarious economic posi- 
tion of the rural districts at this time due to the fall 
in the price of grain resulting in heavy tax arrears 
and consequent non-payment of salaries, the increase 
in membership is still more significant than appears 
on the surface. Letter after letter has been received 
by the office from teachers apologizing for not being 
— remit their fees owing to salary being long 
overdue. 


Locals 


Several new locals have been formed or reorgan- 
ized during the year, including Acme, Beaver River, 
Bow Valley, Cardston, Coaldale District, Fort Sas- 
katchewan, Grassy Lake, Hardisty, Sedgewick, 
High River, Lloydminster, Myrnam, Macleod, Gran- 
um, Nanton, Okotoks, Pincher Creek, Rimbey, Ray- 
mond, Smoky Lake, Turner Valley, Vilna, Vulcan, 
Lethbridge Separate School, School of Education, 
University of Alberta. 


The number of locals throughout the province is ) 
much smaller than should be. This difficulty in prac- - 


tically every case seems to be due to a disinclination 
on the part of the principals of town and village 
schools to do the organizing work which nobody 
else can perform so easily and effectively as they. 
The Executive ordered letters to be written by the 
President to several principals of town and village 
schools who have been traditionally passive regard- 
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ing A.T.A. work and membership. It is regrettable 
that many did not even return in the stamped self- 
addressed envelope a reply to the very conciliatory 
communication extending a hearty welcome to co- 
operate in our professional work. 

This points to the conclusion arrived at very re- 
gretfully, that there is some point to the criticism 
often levelled, that there is a proportion of teachers 
in responsible positions who are insular in outlook, 
who are truly lacking in real interest in education 
and their profession, giving only the irreducible min- 
imum of service by just grinding away at pupils to 
obtain a fair “batting average” at examinations and . 
drawing the pay cheque, leaving “George to do the 
rest,” and pay for it—“the rest” being interpreted 
to mean: safeguard his salary level on a provincial 
average secured by his organized fellow workers, 
and his tenure similarly obtained; raise the status 
of the teaching profession ; bring about united action 
on the part of the members of the teaching body 
and co-operate with all other bodies in advancing 
$e HERTS the cause of education and the 
child. - 

PUBLICITY 


Debates on Educational Matters 


There seems to be a growing tendency on the part 
of laymen to ask our office to supply material for 
debates and speeches on educational questions and 
it is pleasing to note that we have been able to supply 
applicants with abundant material. 

Although it was not possible this year ‘to do 
much in the way of “syndicating material’ for inser- 
tion in the press, a great deal of publicity work has 
been accomplished. The press and the public seem 
to be awakening to a real desire for articles on edu- 
cation and to look to the Alliance to supply them 
with material. The amount of space now devoted to 
education in the newspapers of the province augurs 
well for the future and the Alliance should rise to 
the occasion and shoulder the burden of compiling 
and giving of their very best wherever the demand 
arises. During Alberta School Week the writer was 
in a position to estimate the amount of space given 
by the papers in one city to publishing news of the 
“School Week” and reporting addresses delivered by 
local teachers. The number of columns of space so 
devoted was surprising and reports from other 
centres tell the same story. I do not think the 
opportunity should be allowed to pass without our 
Annual General Meeting going formally on record 
as appreciating the generosity of the press of the 
province in so handsomely giving prominent and 
costly space during “The Week” and throughout the 
year to concentrating public attention on the needs 
and demands of modern education. 

Another significant feature of the publicity work is 
that the teachers are now being regarded as the 
technicians of education and their opinions regarded 
with respect and as authoritative. 

Much has been accomplished but yet much more 
remains to be done; more and more teachers must 
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accept the duty and responsibility of stepping out- 
side the classroom into the field of public service for 
education. We have the capacity so to do and we 
allow feelings of diffidence and self-consciousness to 
intervene at the peril of losing ground already won. 
A united body of teachers, co-operating in an or- 
ganized policy of education of the public will dis- 
solve many mis-conceptions and obstacles and pave 
the way for great advances in the not distant future, 
, with a corresponding rise in status and respect of 
__ the teaching body. 


Here is an example of what is possible: 


In one large city no less than 52 addresses were 
delivered by teachers in or around School Week to 
a gross total of approximately 8,000 people, a large 
proportion of whom were prominent citizens and 
substantial ratepayers. Several of the addresses 
were followed-up by editorial comment in the news- 
papers of very large circulation. Just think of the 
weight and influence of this one week’s effort in that 
centre, and then imagine what would be the effect 
if the effort had been equally successful and intense 
throughout the whole province. Honest, co-opera- 
tive, well-organized effort with a single aim to dis- 
pel misconceptions and false estimates of the 
value of education would preclude the probability 
of a hostile attitude towards educational reform. 
Bill after Bill would not need to be introduced to 
the Legislature and then dropped like hot coals. The 
citizens of the province would soon understand what 
is wanted and the type of reform measure to meet 
the situation would soon be forthcoming—and with- 
out fear of being relegated to the discard. The time 
is soon coming when the teachers will be asked to 
make known their views and the time is now ripe 
to close the ranks, organize and confer together so 
that there shall be no doubt as to just what is wanted 
and how to obtain it. 


Legislative Work 


Few members realize the amount of valuable work 
done in the Legislature by well-wishers of the teach- 
ers and their organization. It is more or less diffi- 
cult to single out as A.T.A. supporters or otherwise 
members on the Government side, for of necessity 
party exigencies require that differences be first of 
all thrashed out in the caucus rather than paraded 
in the public sessions of the House. In other words 
what “free lancing” there is, is indulged in while 
the Government majority attitude is being decided 
upon behind closed doors. 


Nevertheless, when teachers’ pensions were being 
debated and the vote was fated to be “nay” it was 
significant that several members on the Government 
side were absent when the vote was taken. 


During the debates on education it was refreshing 
indeed to listen to Mr. Shields, member for Macleod, 
a school board member of 30 years’ standing, dis- 
cuss the teachers from a cheering point of view. 
Instead of stereotyped references to the “crying 
need for increased supervision” the “elimination of 
inefficients” and the “keeping of worth-while teach- 
ers in the work,” his whole reference to the teachers 
was just a simple-worded tribute (and because so 
simple-worded so much more impressive) of thanks 
and appreciation for the type of product resulting 
from the work of those teachers he had knowledge 
of in his extended experience in school work. 


Reference to the splendid advocacy of teachers’ 
pensions by Mr. Hector Lang, Mr. J. T. Shaw and 
Mr. C. L. Gibbs, has been made in a recent issue 
of the A.7.A. Magazine. 

Our teacher member, Mr. C. L. Gibbs, has been 
consistent and persistent in season and out of season 
in representing the viewpoint of his profession be- 
fore the members of the Legislature and before the 
Premier and the Minister of Education; he has been 
unsparing in time and ever ready to support your 
Executive in delegation to the Minister or the Cab- 
inet. A teacher representative on the floor of the 
Legislature is of inestimable value to the profession. 
Would there were more of them! 


Several documents were mailed during the session 
to the members of the Legislature, setting forth the 
viewpoint of the Alliance upon matters of funda- 
mental importance, and it is believed that they had 
a significant effect on the opinion of members. The 
work of School Reform has been started, the founda- 
tions have been laid, and even though the Minister’s 
Blanket Tax, the 1929 Bill and the 1930 Bill never 
emerged from the Legislature, public opinion has 
been focused on the question and seems now to be 
divided only in regard to whether or not the old 
system shall be patched generously or an entirely 
new system evolved. 


The time is coming when all interested parties 
will have to be called together and put their feet 
under the same table. The people of the province 
are not behind the present system; they are just 
“mixed up in it.” The next system can only be an 
improvement on the present system insofar as it 
comes into effect with all influential parties rallying 
the electorate to work for its success. That is not 
to say that school reform must await the “demand” 
of the electorate or the whole-hearted endorsation 
of rural school trustees whose functions must in- 
evitably be pruned—it would be waiting an uncon- 
scionably long time, perhaps for ever. It is enough 
that any new scheme go forward with the great 
bulk of provincially interested parties, having buried 
the axe of discord in this regard, resolved to stand 
behind the scheme for the good of education and the 
child. When the conferences as above suggested 
have been called and the deliberations are ended 
and recommendations submitted which have thus 
been arrived at conjointly rather than “taken into 
consideration severally” those responsible for intro- 
ducing a worthwhile reform measure will have 
enough unassailable material to confound any in- 
clined to take “pot shots” at the scheme. 


/ The Bill lately dropped contained several features 
‘very acceptable to the teachers, provisions which 


would have clarified and improved the position re- 
garding sick pay, annual salary, payment, engage- 
ment and dismissal. These, of course, went by the 
board when the Bill was dropped; nevertheless the 
Minister deserves the hearty thanks of the Alliance 
for the considerate spirit which induced him to rec- 
ommend these changes for endorsation by the Leg- 
islature, and we hope confidently such provisions 
will be embodied when a new School Bill actually 


. becomes law. 


Tenure 


The Solicitor’s report will show the very serious 
condition regarding the position of the teacher re- 
sulting from the Athabasca decision. 
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The Executive .were much enheartened at the |! 


solid support of the large locals, when the result of 
' the Athabasca case was known. Every large centre 
unanimously..passed a resolution of support of our 
endeavor to carry the matter to the Supreme Court 
_ of Canada. 


When the proposal was made by the Minister to 
eliminate Clause 6 of the Agreement, the response 
from locals was again unanimous in urging the 
. Executive to resist to the fullest possible extent any 
suggestion of doing away with the “hearing” before 
notice of termination of agreement be given by the 
School Board. The urgent representations of your 
Executive, and the vigorous protests of locals were 
heeded by the Minister, and again we thank him; 
also for introducing two amendments to the School 
Act which were passed. These were— 


(1) Section.202. (e.a.) the elimination of the 
words “without additional remuneration.” 
(2) Section 196 amended to read as follows: 


Any teacher who has been suspended or dismissed by the 
Board pursuant to the power conferred by Paragraph (0) 
subsection 1 of Section 137, may appeal to the Minister, who 
' may take evidence and confirm or reverse the decision of 


‘ the Board and in the case of reversal he may order the re- 


instatement of such teacher: 

Provided that if the teacher does not appeal from the de- 

cision of the Board or is not reinstated, the teacher shall 
not be entitled to salary from and after the date of his sus- 
pension or dismissal. 
_ Again it must be reported with regret that there 
is no change in the Statute regarding the Board of 
Reference, but it is hoped that continued representa- 
tions of the Alliance will be successful in obtaining 
the following: 


(1) Power given to the Board of Reference to re- 
instate when the dismissal is found to be on unjust 
or irrelevant grounds. 


(2) The staying of all procedure to install another 
teacher, until the findings of the Board of Reference 
are delivered. 


Teacher Representation 


The practice of school boards in inviting official 
representatives of the Alliance locals to advise and 
confer with them in board meetings is growing grad- 
ually to the mutual benefit of boards, teachers and 
pupils. Drumheller is to be congratulated on obtain- 
ing this privilege of co-operating with their school 
board by official representation. 


Representation on Departmental Committees 


A representative of the Alliance still sits on the 
High School Examinations Board, but our request 
for two representatives to sit with the four from the 
University, six from the Department and one Super- 
intendent of Schools, has not yet been acceded to. 


After urgent representation, the Alliance was 
granted representation on the Committee which re- 
vised the High School Course of Studies, last mid- 
summer. — 


The Minister would not accede to the Alliance’s 
request for representation on the University-De- 
partment Committee on teacher training, but the 
University appointed Messrs. Ainlay and Sheppard 
to serve on the Senate Committee which deals with 
the School of Education. 
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The Executive of the Alliance were not successful 
in an endeavor to induce Azhe Government to submit 
the question of school reform to a representative 
committee, but we have been given. to understand 
since the School Bill was withdrawn that some sim- 
ilar procedure is expected to be followed ere long. 


Alliance Policy 


The President of the American Federation of 
Teachers said in her last annual report: 


“The difficulties to be overcome in bringing about 
the conditions for which we strive have their tradi- 
tions and habits of long standing. They take their 
rise in unawareness concerning the significance of 
existing conditions and in misconceptions concern- 
ing what it is that we need and demand.” 


This statement merits close examination in its 
application both to the teachers and their organiza- 
tion and to the public. 


It is accepted that the most elemental interest in 
man is to struggle for existence, which interest as 
time passes and as the struggle becomes less acute 
recedes subconsciously into the background; individ- 
ual self-interest gives precedence to family claims, 
then the scope of activities increases in ever widen- 
ing circles, social and community life absorb more 
and more attention until finally a consciousness of 
citizenship obligation manifests itself. Thus the 
pioneer farmer is too involved in struggling to ob- 
tain the wherewithal to feed and clothe himself— 
in felling timber, grubbing roots, fencing his land, 
building his shack, etc, and breaking the virgin soil — 
—to concern himself in any other than a very pas- 
sive, detached way with local or national life. Later, 
however, this passivity gives place to interest; social 
contacts, community life, the school district, the 
municipality, provincial and federal government pol- 
icies thrust themselves upon him and he functions 
finally as a fully-fledged citizen. Pioneer conditions 
as they stultify the obligations of citizenship and 
the nation, stultify in like manner the pioneer teach- 


» er and the teachers’ organization. The early days of 


the teachers’ organization movement found the in- 
dividual teachers and the teachers’ organizations 
narrowed in their interests and field of activities 
by elemental conditions. Little professional con- 
sciousness was possible in early days and, just so 
long as the teachers’ organization was functioning 
for the individual teacher to increase his salary, pro- 
tect him from injustice, collect back salary, etc., and 
to obtain the privilege of collective bargaining, little 
further was expected of it. Furthermore, it seemed 
to be taken for granted by laymen and governments 
that these elemental activities were all that should 
be paramount with the teachers’ organization for 
all time to come. On the one hand, the advantage of 
organizing was apparent to the teachers for self-pro- 
tection’s sake; on the other, it seemed farthest from 
conception that the scope of activities should ever be 
expected or permitted to widen, and the movement 
should extend to research and experimentation with 
curricula, to participate actively in educational leg- 
islation, or to educating public opinion on education 
—that it should have the temerity indeed to aspire 
to a degree of professional status by striving for 
representation on bodies dealing with the certifica- 
tion and discipline of the teaching body. The tradi- 
tional attitude and habits of long standing seem not 
to have changed wholly. Once a pioneer body, 
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JOINT SUMMER SESSION 


Department of Education 
Section 


JULY 4th to AUGUST 8th 


Professional Courses leading to the 
First Class Certificate. 


Advanced Courses in Music and 
Physical Education. 

. Beginners’ Courses in Foreign Lan- 
guages. 
Courses for Teachers of Children of 
Foreign Parentage. 


. Courses in many of the subjects of 
the Third and Fourth High School 
Years. 


. Courses for Teachers specializing in 
Primary Work. 


. Special Courses in English including 
Teaching English in High Schools 
and English for Appreciation. 


Courses in Voice Production and 
School Dramatics. 

Courses in Psychology and School 
Administration. 


Courses in every phase of the teach- 
ing of Art. 


Visiting Instructors 


Mr. George Wilkinson, M.A., of the 
Training College of Leeds, England, will 
give a series of lectures in English 
Speech and English Literature. 


Miss Fry, of Columbian College, New 
Westminster, will offer courses in Fine 
Art, including Landscape Painting and 
Still Life Painting. 


Write for Complete Announcement 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Department of Education 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 








UNIVERSITY 


OF 


ALBERTA 


July 4th to August 15th 


The University will offer courses in the 
following subjects: 


Chemistry 1, English 2, French 2, Ger- 
man A and A-1, Latin 1-3, Mathematics 7, 
Physics 1, Chemistry 42, Classics in Eng- 
lish 51, English 63, French 51, Mathe- 
matics 55, Political Economy 64, Psychol- 
ogy 51, Psychology 55, Psychology 105, 
Education 59. 


Accommodation is available in the Univer- 
sity residences. 


Further information may be obtained 
from the 


REGISTRAR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


“I saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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always the same, will spell death to the dignity and 
efficiency of the teachers’ organization, but the signs 
of the times are that tradition is weakening in this 
regard and that habits of long standing must needs 
be subordinate to an awakening public opinion as 
to the utility of and to an appreciation of the teach- 
ers’ organization functioning in the wider field. A 
very fine tribute was paid us sometime ago by a 
member of long standing of one of the large city 
boards, who was advising a new board member of 
another city board in response to a request for guid- 
ance in his new duties. This board member is re- 
ported to have said: 


“You are safe if you follow the educational policy 
of the Alliance. I have not always agreed or seen eye 
to eye with them, but later have invariably found 
them to be sound.” 


Whenever the teachers’ organizations have shown 
that their aspirations, educational and professional, 
are more than merely complementary to their pio- 
neer proclivities, the welcome to and confidence in 
the teachers’ organizations have been extended un- 
grudgingly. But we teachers ourselves must have no 
doubt in our own minds as to the obligation which 
devolves upon us individually and collectively; it is 
essential that we regard our own organization as 
something more than a pioneer organization “felling 
trees, grubbing roots, hauling rocks, fencing, and 
breaking virgin soil.” It is that proportion of teach- 
ers who regard the Alliance as merely an economic 
machine rather than a truly professionally-minded 
institution, which drags on our wheels of progress. 
Here is our platform, which is well worthy of the 
slow pull, the strong pull and the pull all together! 


Platform of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 


1. Official recognition of the A.T.A. as the organ- 
ization representing the teaching profession in Al- 
berta. 

(a) By the Government. (b) By School Boards. 

2. A Provincial salary schedule with increments 


annually and a proper placing on the schedule ac- 
cording to experience. 


_3. A form of Teachers’ Agreement which will pro- 
vide for greater permanency of tenure and afford 
ample protection against teachers being dismissed 
for other than relevant reasons. 


4. The right of the A.T.A. to representation on 
all Boards of Inquiry having under consideration 
the efficiency and conduct of the teacher. 


5. Promotion on a basis of successful service and 
seniority. 

6. Increased Government grants. 

7. Equality of educational opportunity: free adult 


education; extension of high school and University 
privileges to rural districts. 


8. The creation, by Statute, of an Advisory Board 
to deal with the issuance, cancellation, etc., of cer- 
tificates of teachers. 


9. The creation, by Statute, of a permanent-con- 
sultative committee to give advice and inspiration 
to the Minister of Education. 


10. Provision for special instruction of talented 
and of sub-normal children. 


11. Province-wide medical and dental inspection 
of schools. 


12. Freer use of the elective system in framing 
school curricula. 


13. A tightening of the Truancy Law and release 
of the teacher from the duty of informing. 


14. Higher professional training for teachers. 
15. Local autonomy in education. 


16. The creation of larger units of administration, 
to the extent that the unit shall be sufficiently large 
to enable it to function with dignity and efficiency, 
yet, without denial of or encroaching upon the prin- 
ciple of local autonomy. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary. 





Just opposite the Medical Building 


An Ideal Residence for Teachers During the Summer Months 
Rates Reasonable 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


—THE BURSAR 
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GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
MEETING 


_" thirteenth annual general meeting of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance, held in Calgary during 
Easter week, showed the affairs of the organization 
to be in a healthy condition. A spirit of harmony 
pervaded the meetings and, as a result, much effect- 
ive work was accomplished. Mr. C. E. Elliott, of 
Edmonton, who presided in the absence of the Pres- 
ident, proved himself a genial and capable Chairman. 
The Secretary-Treasurer’s report exhibited a balance 
on the year’s working. The membership was the 
largest in the history of the Alliance. The teachers- 
in-training at Edmonton and Calgary had responded 
handsomely to the appeal to become members; the 
report from Camrose Normal was not quite so en- 
couraging. 

At the outset two questions threatened to occupy 
attention to the exclusion of all others. These were 
the question of teachers’ pensions and the situation 
arising out of the Athabasca case. As a result of 
the Minister’s declaration that the Government had 
not closed the door on the question, the pensions 
committee were instructed to continue to press for 
pensions with unabated vigour. The Athabasca de- 
cision has left the teachers of Alberta in a precarious 
position and it was felt that the amendment recently 
passed to the School Act to meet the situation was of 
imperative urgency. 

Arising out of these two questions it was the gen- 
eral opinion that progress could be appreciably ex- 
pedited if only all teachers would rally around their 
organization. Dishonouring in any walk of life it is 
doubly so in teachers to allow a few ardent souls to 
blaze the trail and then step in and reap the benefits 
of their labours. There is a moral responsibility that 
transcends all other considerations. 

Other questions discussed included: teacher train- 
ing; representation on the University Committee for 
the training and qualification of teachers; greater 
representation on the High School and University 
Matriculation Examinations Board; the raising of 
the standard of Grade VIII. examinations; revision 
of the High School curriculum, and government con- 
trol of radio service. As these will have been report- 
ed by delegates to their locals no useful purpose can 
be served by further discussion of them here. 

Mrs. F. E. Wyman extended greetings in behalf of 
the U.F.A. and U.F.W.A. W. E. Turner, of Calgary, 
carried the greetings of the Trustees’ Association 
and the Canadian Federation of Labor to the teach- 
ers, while J. E. Fowler performed a similar duty for 
the Civil Service Association. The former, from a 
large and varied experience as an organizer, gave 
some valuable advice as to how teachers could more 
effectively secure their aims. 

It was a happy inspiration to appoint by acclama- 
tion Mr. R. D. Webb, of Calgary, to the office of Pres- 
ident for the year 1930-31. Mr. Webb is deserving 
of the honour for the valuable work he has done, to- 
gether with his colleague on the Pensions Commit- 
tee, Mr. Brock (Calgary representative for the com- 
ing year), in preparing and pressing for a scheme of 
teachers’ pensions. * The new Vice-president is Mr. 
C. O. Hicks, of Edmonton, who has commended him- 
self to his fellow-teachers by his courage and energy. 
The other members of the executive for the current 


year are: Past President, A. J. H. Powell, who has 
so ably served the A.T.A. for the past year; Edmon- 
ton representative, Geo. A. Clayton, whose ability 
has been well demonstrated in his service as repre- 
sentative of the local A.T.A. on the School Board; 
Mr. M. D. Meade, of Edwand, represents Northern 
Alberta; J. F. Swan, of Red Deer, was elected by 
acclamation to represent Central Alberta; while 
South Eastern and South Western Alberta are ably 
represented by Miss Olive V. Haw, of Lethbridge, 
and Mr. A. J. Heywood, of Drumheller. 

In summing up one cannot resist a feeling of pride 
that so many teachers—and the number is ever 
widening—are willing to devote time, which they 
might reasonably claim for rest and recreation, to 
the furthering of the cause of education. That they 
do this not for the sake of any material advantage 
that may accrue to themselves, but with the larger 
aim of exploring all the avenues that may tend to 
make teaching more attractive and more efficient, is 
a happy augury for the future of the profession in 
Alberta. 

J. STEELE SMITH, M.A., 
Convenor of Press Committee. 


(Editor’s Note: Copies of Resolutions passed at 
the annual general meeting will appear in the next 
issue). 


| Local News | 


CALGARY NEWS ITEMS 


We are glad to be able to report that Miss E. 
Martin, principal of the Balmoral school, Calgary, 
is making rapid progress toward complete recovery. 
Miss Martin fell and fractured her left arm in two 
places on the morning of March 19th. There had 
been a heavy fall of snow the night before, and in 
stepping up to the curb Miss Martin missed her 
footing and fell. For five weeks she was in hospital, 
but had recovered sufficiently to be removed to her 
home during Easter week. There, she has con- 
tinued to make very satisfactory progress. Her 
fellow-teachers unite in hoping that she may soon 
be able to resume her duties. 

ok ok * 


Miss Cora Robertson, who suffered a serious 
nervous collapse March 27th, and for whom a period 
of complete rest was prescribed by her physician, 
has greatly improved in health, and hopes to go back 
to work the first of May. We extend our con- 
gratulations on her recovery, and hope the two 
months remaining of the term may not prove too 
much of a tax on her regained strength. 

ok * k 


Miss H. L. Watt, who recently underwent a 
serious operation at the Holy Cross Hospital, is im- 
proving, we are glad to say. Our best wishes for 
a rapid recovery. 

eo * * 

Several Calgary teachers took part in the recent 
presentation of San Toy by the Calgary Light 
Opera Society. Miss Marjorie Boulter was es- 
pecially successful in the title role. Hearty con- 
= from her fellow members of the 
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Suvestments 


C. B. WILLIS, M.A., D. PAED., 
Victoria High School, Edmonton 





Waa wise investment of money to provide a com- 
petence for later years is highly desirable. The 
principles behind such investment are few and easily 
understood and are not at all difficult to put into 
practice. 

The first and most important principle of wise 
investment is, “Make sure of the security of your 
capital.” If an investor never loses any capital, he 
is on the high road to affluence since money at even 
a low rate of interest piles up very rapidly; even the 
small amount of $5.00 per month put away in bonds 
at 6% interest from age 20 to age 60 would amount 
to $10,000. On the other hand, even a very few 
losses of capital eat up the profit or interest gained 
over a long period. 

The second principle of investment is, “Make 
sure of the security of your interest,” and the third 
and least important is, “Get as good an interest re- 
turn as is compatible with safety.” It is always ad- 
visable to beware of an interest return of more than 
6% or 8%. Such a return usually spells risk in large 
letters. 

The order in which various kinds of investments 
should be made is important. The first thing to do 
is to build up a reserve of cash or funds readily 
available, such as money in the bank, with a trust 
company, in the Savings Certificates issued by the 
Provincial Government or in readily saleable bonds 
such as Victory Bonds. 

Next after or even along with such liquid funds 
comes life insurance. In view of the fact that about 
90% of all people cannot save any money in any 
other way than through life insurance, it is not only 
the most satisfactory way of saving money but the 
only way for most people. 

Life insurance needs vary with personal circum- 
stances. A lady teacher who has no one who would 
be financially embarrassed by her death should take 
out what is called pure endowment. This form of 
insurance provides the most money return for a 
person’s old age for the money expended, and so is 
the only form that should be taken out by a person 
so situated. It does not contain any special death 
benefit, though if the person dies after a number of 
payments have been made, the money put in is re- 
turned to her heirs with interest. Most agents will 
not try to sell such a policy and often do not know 
it exists. The face of the policy should state an 
income of so many dollars per month from age 55 
or 60, whichever is desired, for life, not for a 
fixed period of years. The face of the policy should 
not state a fixed total sum of money to be returned 
as a monthly income as this does not mean for life. 
Such a policy can always be cashed earlier by a 
teacher in case she wishes to do so and will give a 
much larger cash return for the money put in than 
any other form of policy. The Dominion Govern- 
ment issues a cheaper policy for this form of annu- 
ity than the life insurance companies, but it cannot 
be cashed out or borrowed against and has no dis- 
ability clause. All life insurance policies should have 
a disability clause. 

For a teacher who has someone who would be 
financially embarrassed by her death, the pure en- 
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dowment policy is not satisfactory. She should have 
a long term endowment policy which has a death 
benefit. It should be made payable as a monthly in- 
come for life after age 55. It should be made 
convertible into a pure endowment at any time so 
that if there are no longer any dependents on the 
person insured the change may be made. 

For a man, particularly with children, the best 
form of policy is one whereby his wife is guaranteed 
a stated income per month for life from the date of 
his death, not a stated sum payable as an annuity 
at the husband’s death. Many men think mistakenly 
that an endowment policy which is to be paid to the 
wife as a monthly income for life, after the hus- 
band’s death, is the same thing as mentioned above. 
This is, however, far from correct. A $10,000 dollar 
endowment policy taken out by a man aged 20 for 
his wife of the same age would provide the inade- 
quate sum of $50 per month for life if he died at 
once, but would provide the fairly adequate sum of 
$100 per month if he died at age 60. The policy 
mentioned above provides an adequate income even 
if the husband dies at age 20 and the wife lives to 
be 100. Insurance is of little value unless it provides 
for all important contingencies. Life insurance is 
safe and sound, but the interest return is low. 

Good bonds paying 6% or 7% are usually consid- 
ered next in order after life insurance, though pos- 
sibly a home should come first for a man, while 
ordinarily a house, farm or any other form of real 
estate is not desirable for a lady teacher. Good, sound 
bonds provide an investment with a safe, steady in- 
come and require no particular handling or work. It 
must be borne in mind that not all bonds are sound. 
Stocks, even preferred stocks, are not as safe as 
bonds in the main, though some good stocks in good 
stable corporations are better than the poorest bonds. 
Dominion, Provincial and most city bonds are good, 
as are also those of many good industrial concerns 
with substantial assets. 

It is usually desirable for a married man to own 
a home unless he is apt to move to some other place. 
A man should never have any debt against his home 
or his life insurance. 

After good bonds, first mortgages on revenue 
bearing property, particularly city houses, are usually 
good, safe investments yielding from 7% to 10%. 
Property that is not revenue bearing; business prop- 
erty in a city ; farm lands; houses on a street car line, 
near the centre of a city, in an out of the way part 
of a city, and houses that on account of being large 
or in any way not readily saleable or rentabie are 
not satisfactory security for mortgages except for 
investors who understand the handling of such prop- 
erty, though many mortgage companies and some 
private investors prefer loans on farm lands to those 
on city property. 

Not more than 40% of the value of any piece of 
property should be loaned on it and in good times 
when property is high less than 40%. Care must be 
taken to see that taxes and insurance are kept in 
good shape. Second mortgages are usually unde- 
sirable. Legal advice and the handling of mortgages, 
etc., by a lawyer are always desirable. Costs, of 
course, fall on the borrower. The purchase of an 
auto usually relieves one of all investment worries 
by ensuring that the purchaser will have no money 
to invest after supporting the car. 

Any person who is doing much investing should 
obtain a credit at the bank. Such a credit usually 
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means borrowing on a note with bonds or titles of 
property as security. A man’s credit is his best 
friend. It should be treated with extreme care. A 
man who has the reputation for always paying his 
debts when due and never taking on more than he 
can manage, will never find himself unable to get 
any amount of cash, within reason, that he may need. 
In case a person cannot meet his obligations, it is 
always wise to go when they are due or before and 
state the situation plainly. The worst thing to do 
in such a case is to pay no attention to the debt and 
ignore all bills and reminders. 

It has been said jokingly that March is an un- 
lucky month to put money in oil stock, mining stock 
and grain, and that the other unlucky months are 
April, May, June, etc., around to January and Feb- 
ruary. While this is not altogether correct, there is 
considerable truth in it. Such ventures are usually 
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speculative in the extreme and should only be dealt 
in by people who know the business thoroughly or 
by people who wish to have a little excitement and 
who will not be seriously embarrassed by the loss 
of the money put in. It is well to beware of tips 
from friends or people who profess to be on the 
inside. It is usually best to go directly opposite to 
such advice. Buying speculative stocks outright for 
a long hold is almost as apt to result in loss as buy- 
ing on margin. 

To summarize, investments should be of three 
classes: (1) Liquid assets, such as money on deposit 
or in very sound, easily saleable bonds; (2) Insur- 
ance in whatever form is most suitable to the indi- 
vidual needs; (3) Sound, secure, but not liquid bonds, 
mortgages or some of the better grade stocks. 

Finally, it is well to keep in mind the saying, 
“Nothing can beat compound interest.” 


Why We Behave Like Pigs 


By E. J. THORLAKSON, B.A. 





UCH is being written today to show why we 
behave like human beings. Apparently we be- 
have like human beings because we have glands—- 
thyroids, tonsils and adenoids, blood, bones, and 
liver. Just where the glands get their mysterious 
power is not quite so clear; but that doesn’t really 
matter. If your husband is grouchy and making a 
nuisance of himself around the house, don’t handle 
him roughly—just call the doctor to adjust his 
glands. 

Behaviorism is the name of this latest fad of 
experimental psychology, an extremely plausible 
and reasonable doctrine to those who are willing 
to accept the major premise, which, simply stated, 
is: Man is a mechanism entirely controlled by ex- 
ternal forces; if you rub him the right way he be- 
haves like a human being and if you rub him the 
wrong way he behaves like a pig. If you doubt 
this, ask John B. Watson, or read what he has to 
say in the Cosmopolitan. He knows all about it, 
for he has carried out laboratory experiments with 
hundreds of babies and studied their “reactions.” 

Closely related to Behaviorism is the Intel- 
ligence Test. An intelligence test is drawn up by a 
group of psychologists who are mutually agreed as 
to their own intelligence. You are then exposed to 
this test and your reactions duly recorded, under the 
heading IQ, which simply means “intelligence quo- 
tient.” If you fall below a certain IQ, you are a 
moron, but if you rate highly enough, you are quite 
likely to become a psychologist yourself. 

Unfortunately, unless you are a behaviorist, you 
stand a very poor chance of getting out of the 
moron class and into the intelligentsia. For ex- 
ample, here is one of the questions of a popular in- 
telligence test given not long ago in a newspaper: 
“Love is an emotion produced by the glands.”—is 
this true, false, or merely absurd? If you say it is 
true, up goes your intelligent quotient, but if you 
say love is just a funny feeling around the heart, 
there isn’t much hope for you. 

Of course, Behaviorism is doing a lot of good. 
With one sweep it has taken away all the suppressed 
desires which Freud burdened us with. It has taken 
them from the inside of us and put them all outside 


of us where it is much more convenient to get at 
them. You will not have to worry about your bad 
dreams if you are a behaviorist. 


Naturally you must not say anything about a 
soul or a spirit to a behaviorist. As far as he is 
concerned, man has a body and his whole life can 
be measured in terms of physical “reactions.” No- 
body has ever seen or weighed a soul, much less 
measured its IQ. A man is different from a pig be- 
cause he has different kind of glands. If you should 
tell him that, for that matter, nobody has seen the 
ether or the electron, he will explain readily that 
electrons and ether fit perfectly into the present 
theory of the physical universe. It will not occur 
to him that perhaps a soul may fit in somewhere. 


In the meantime, Behaviorism continues to do a 
great deal of good, just as Christian Science does 
a great deal of good, and just as psycho-analysis 
is doing a certain amount of good. A Behaviorist 
would no doubt resent any comparison with a Chris- 
tian Scientist and vice versa, yet both would point 
to experiments and results to prove that they are 
right. Yet no two methods could be more unlike; the 
Behaviorist denies the spirit, the Christian Scientist 
denies the body. The Behaviorist says that every- 
thing comes from without, the Christian Scientist 
that everything comes from within, but both agree 
in denying men a twofold nature. They are alike in 
the fact that both are extreme, and that both can 
argue you into a corner and leave you there. They 
might be compared to the fundamentalist and mod- 
ernist who get into a heated argument. The mod- 
ernist said: “There ain’t no hell,” and the funda- 
mentalist answered: “The hell there ain’t.” 


All of which shows that humanity marches on 
just the same. Behaviorism in itself may be good, 
but it is only one phase of a many-faceted truth. 
The mistake lies in taking it for the whole truth, 
for the real qualities of manhood and womanhood. 
Love, devotion, sacrifice are things that cannot be 
seen in a laboratory, nor measured by an intelligence 
test. These, like the invisible forces that govern 
the physical universe, are manifested only ‘in their 
acts. 
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RIGHT OR WRONG? 


It has been said that the only real humor is 
unconscious humor. Possibly the following 
answers to Grade VIII examination questions will 
strike you as being as humorous as they were .to 
the teachers who sat marking papers last summer. 


Truly it is an education in itself for teachers 
to have the privilege of marking papers.  Pos- 
sibly no one is given a more panoramic cross- 
sectional view of our future Canadian citizens 
than those who mark papers, from children of 
every nationality; papers ranging in value from 
4 per cent to 100 per cent; papers almost illegible; 
papers of such beauty as to make any teacher 
proud. Good, bad, and indifferent they come be- 
fore us and from each we learn a little of the 
working of the many minds behind the answers. 


I have jotted down a few of the more humor- 
ous answers and definitions that came to my at- 
tention and trust they will afford as much sheer 
delight to you as they did to me. 


It was the first afternoon, I believe, that the 
following logical (?) answer was given to an 
agriculture question on ‘‘How to make a hot-bed.” 

—“Take two feather mattresses,” the answer 
read, “‘and place one on each side of a spring. Put 
lots of cover on the bed, make a hot fire in the 
room, and put two hot water bottles in the bed. If 
the bed is not warm enough put more cover on.” 

—A similar idea was in the suggestion that— 
“We candle eggs to keep them warm.’ 

—In answer to the question in hygiene as to 
what would be the result if the medulla was 
seriously injured, one pupil advised that—‘“If you 
wrapped it up it would feel better.” 

First aid to be given one who had swallowed 
lye ranged from “Pouring cold milk down the 
neck and feeding balls of cotton” to “Give the 
patient a quart of warm LUX.” 

Lymph is a shock absorber. 

The liver holds the breath. 

The liver generates a juice called bile which 
oils the joints. 

The liver acts as a sugar bin for the body and 
stores extra grape sugar which is given out on 
the left shoulder when needed. 

Lime juice and gastric juice are the two juices 
found in the stomach. 

Ralph Connor, an English painter, painted “By 
the River.” 

Rip Van Winkle, we find, was henpecked and 
wormeaten by his wife. 

Among the hogs suggested as being prominent 
in Alberta was the “Chesterfield Hog.” One 
teacher suggested that it was distantly related to 
the “Lounge Lizard.” 

The cutworm—“One of God’s Reptiles’ —was 
found hard to.cope with. One ingenious child 
suggested that the cabbages be planted in a dif- 
ferent part of the garden each year so that the 
cutworm woud not be able to find them. (Fool 
them, that’s the idea). Equally ingenious was an- 
other suggestion that a light be placed in the 
garden so that the cabbage butterfly would hit it 
and drop into a tub of Paris green mixture below 
and be drowned. 


Descriptions were given of leaping, climbing, 
jumping and even flying wireworms. 


To the question as to why wireworms were 
harder to get rid of than cutworms, one pupil 
said it was due to the fact that “When you hit 
them with a hoe the skin was so tough that it had 
little or no effect” while another rich idea was 
that “When you hit the wireworm with a hoe it 
springs into the air and you miss him.” 


I think though that the climax was reached by 
the following highly imaginative description of the 
wireworm. “The wireworm is very destructive. It 
cuts the barbed wire fences in two and lets the 
horses and cattle into the grain. Furthermore, 
when they get into a hardware store it attacks the 
wire and nails so that they are not fit for sale.” 
In view of the above, I ask you now, who would- 
n’t be a marker ?—“PT.” 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION 


A judgment affecting probably more than 100 
clients of the National Research Bureau, Canada 
Building, was given by Judge Stubbs in County 
Court today, when he dismissed with costs the action 
brought by Robert Vollans against William Watson 
to recover $80 on an alleged promissory note. This 
was a test case, numerous other similar suits being 
pending. 

“T find the document sued on not to be a promis- 
sory note and the plaintiff not to be a holder in due 
course,” says His Honor. “I further find that the 
business carried on by the National Research 
Bureau, the payee and endorser of the alleged note, 
to be a fraudulent book-selling scheme.” 


Vollans, plaintiff in the action, purchased a num- 
ber of notes from the National Research Bureau, 
which the latter had received from customers in 
connection with contracts relating to an encyclopaed- 
ia published by the bureau. 

Watson, the defendant, alleged fraud and misrep- 
resentation. 

At the hearing of the case, F. M. Hill stated that 
he was the “National Research Bureau.” He claimed 
that the encyclopaedia was a gratuity and that the 
bureau’s clients subscribed for “services” for addi- 
tional reading matter to be rendered periodically. 

Hill admitted that one of the Bureau’s salesmen 
had been arrested in Alberta on a charge of misrep- 
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resentation at the instance of the Attorney-Gener- 
al’s Department in that province. 

A form of contract was produced in court with an 
alleged promissory note on the back, which it was 
stated defendant had signed under the impression he 
was signing an agreement. 

(The above news item, which is from the Winnipeg Tri- 


bune of February 19th, will be interesting reading for several 
teachers who are in a position similar to Mr. Watson.) 


WHAT IS YOUR EXPERIENCE? 


Dear Editor: 

For some years I have watched with great con- 
cern the progress made in my classes by foreign- 
born children as compared with that made by chil- 
dren of Canadian parentage. I have found that the 
foreign-born child is more ambitious, more indus- 
trious, more painstaking, more appreciative of as- 
sistance and more modest in attainment. Our Can- 
adian born, I find, desire to do well but that is as 
far as they go. They are not willing to make the 
sacrifice which the foreign-born are willing to make 
in order to attain. I wonder if other teachers find 
this to be true. If so, the outlook is serious. Or is 
it? I should like to know if other teachers think our 
Canadian children will be far outstripped by the 
foreigner and if he is letting his birthright slip 
through his fingers. Might not this matter be dis- 
cussed in the A.T.A. Magazine? 


Yours very truly, 
Mrs. BERTHA L. STONE. 


TRAIN TELEPHONE NOW A FACT 





Che Hurts’ Corner 





SILENCE 


To sit in silence when we should protest, 

Makes cowards out of men. The human race 

Has climbed on protest.. Had no 

Voices been raised 

Against injustice, ignorance and lust, 

The inquisition yet would serve the law 

And guillotines decide our least disputes. 

The few who dare must speak and speak again, 

To right the wrongs of many... 

Therefore do I protest against the boast 

Of independence in this mighty land. 

Till God’s soul is rescued from the clutch of greed, 

And given back to labor, let no man call this the land 
of freedom. 


—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX from the Alberta Labor 
News. 


A TEACHER’S SOLILOQUY 


O little Foreign Fellow! 
So full of childish grace, 
So silent, and so serious, 
Of wistful, winsome face. 


What spirit prompts your efforts, 
So tireless and so grim, 


To wrestle with your problem, 
Till light comes pouring in? 


What keeps you ever plodding 
Towards the goal of your desire, 

While our Canadian children— 
So easily they tire! 


Why are you ever grateful 
For assistance, gently sought, 
While our dear children seldom 
Court knowledge as they ought? 


O little Foreign Fellow! 
1 love the sterling worth 
Transported here within you, 
From country of your birth. 


But I am sad to ponder, 
On a birthright held in scorn, 





The Canadian National Railways, which first made possible the re- 
ception of radio concerts on board a moving train, an invention which 
many first class railroads have since copied, have achieved snother 
mechanical triumph by perfecting the first two-way system of telephone 
communication in the world with moving trains. The system has been 
put into public service by the company on “The International Limited,” 
which covers the 334 miles separating Montreal and Toronto in 360 min- 
utes, the fastest train in the world traversing a like distance. 

The photograph shows Sir Henry Thornton, Chairman and President 
of the Canadian National Railways, inaugurating the telephone service 
from “The International Limited” while the train is travelling at 60 miles 
per hour: At the train switchboard is J. C. Burkholder, Chief Engineer 
of the Canadian National Telegraphs, who developed and perfected the 
train telephone system. 


When Canadian children follow 
Behind the foreign born. 


—BERTHA L. STONE. 


ARE YOU IN GOOD 


STANDING ? 
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THE GRANDE PRAIRIE COUNTRY 


As it may be seen from Richmond Hill, a round knob 


about a hundred feet high, a few miles from the town of 
Grande Prairie. 


By WILFRED WEES, M.A., B. Educ. 


I think I’ll get it straight. 

In spite of opal veils 
To look through I’ll not prate 

“Vocabulary fails,’ 
And like of that. I saw 

Some beauty, I’ll admit, 
Though. Sunset without flaw 

Lay golden (not a whit 
Of fable an on lakes 

myriad or so, 
Set quiet, like, in brakes 
f green. You’d almost know 

That bits of sunset sky 

Had dropped to earth. Old earth! 
Her sombre browns were sly 

The way the mellow worth 
Of fallow patches slipped 

Between the greens and golds. 
I think some fields were dipped 

In purple dyes, the folds 
Of paint-brush meadows lay 

So deeply hued. And there 
The pricks of spruce! And say! 

The tawny, robust flare 
Of ripening grain in fields 

Fenced off by poplar rows 
Gave warming thoughts of yields 

Score-fold to men whose woes 
Have not been meagre. You’d 

Like that. And pillowed in 
A dark-green circling wood 

Were here and there, to win 
A shelter, huts of log 

And slowly seve the scene 
Meandered into fog 

Of distance, Siena the green 
And gold and purple, streams 

Of dusky silver wrought 
And drawn to ribboned gleams. 

The folded crests, I thought, 

Of blue-black hills around 

Were purple curtains hung 
To catch and hold the sound 

And sight of beauty. Sung 
The twilight rumors, and 

I found the azure night 
Was clustering close her band 

Of hues for dawn’s delight. 


TO A PSYCHOLOGY TEACHER 
M. D. Meade, Edwand. 


Comes recollection, 
And I see you there 
With quiet mien, 
Exhorting us to think. 


You ne’er bemoaned 

Our vain attempts 

To disentangle 

Labyrinthine psychie mazes, 
Nor smiled that condescending smile 
Which pedants love; 

But with us — 

Admitting or pretending — 
“Now, I just don’t know” 
Or ‘‘Let me see,”’ 

You led us far 

Into the esoteric fields, 
Where Kant and Hume, 

And James and Watson 
Loved to graze. 
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Such men as you 

Offset the cynic’s scorn, 

Which but embitters 

What it cannot sweeten. 

Your ‘‘I don’t know’’ 

A thousand times surpasses 

That grin which says: 

‘* T know, 

But you could never understand.”’ 


A student’s thanks to you. 
Good friend — Adieu. 


DO YOU? SO DOI! 


By John Blackmore, B.A., Principal Raymond Schools. 


1. 


Do you sometimes feel all sole alone— 
Chilled through for the warmth of a smile? 
Do you know a sadness you dare not own 
When the hills roll mile on mile? 

Do you feel like a mite in a desert storm 
When you lift your voice to the sky? 
Well, down beneath this fashion and form, 
Do you know, friend, so do I. 


With all our struggles and spites and stings, 
Our lives of glory or gall, 

We little jarring human things 

Are strangely alike after all. 


2. 


Do you often feel a failure complete 

And brood o’er the luck of your friend ? 

Do you even doubt, through the evil you meet, 
Your nerve will hold to the end? 

To hide how weak you really are 

Do you joke to cover a sigh? 

Weli down within me, not very far, 

Do you know, friend, so do I. 


Now if I were wise and noble enough 
To tell you all that I am, 

And you were wise and noble enough 
To know me just as I am, 

We two could travel this weary way 
More safely, with oceans less gall, 
For we little jarring human things 
Are strangely alike after all. 


8 


Do you sometimes feel there’s a God in your breast, 
Rising from earthly things? 

That beyond the sunset-glorified West 

You could sweep with archangel’s wings? 

That in spite of the doubt and the wordy war 
There’s a God and a Home in the Sky? 

Well, down where my finest feelings are, 

I find, friend, so do I. 


We are petty and weak, we are miserable, too, 

In these lives of glory and gall; 

But we’ll find when life and when death are through 
We were more than we dreamed after all. 
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Grammar Absurdities 


Editorial 


THREE THOUSAND OF US! 


For the first time in our history the roster of 

membership tops the 3,000 mark. This means 
that, with one exception—the Federation of Women 
Teachers of Ontario—the A.T.A. is the strong- 
est teachers’ organization numerically in the Do- 
minion. That in itself should give solid satisfaction 
and stir us with pride. The heavy increase in en- 
rollment during a year when affairs were so critical 
—when those in high places seemed disposed to let 
“the wish be father to the thought” that the teachers 
of Alberta are not much interested in the policies and 
administration of their professional organization; 
when assaults were made on tenure conditions built 
up by years of strenuous effort; when revolutionary 
plans for changes in the system of administration 
were noised abroad and insurgency (which could not 
be withstood) was directed against the schemes; 
when interpretations were placed upon provisions of 
the School Act, which in effect outlawed the teachers ; 
when pensions were debated in the Legislature and 
“lost out”—-must surely be interpreted as a re- 
inforcement of the teachers’ determination to elect 
their executive council and then get right behind 
them. It may also be accepted as a sure indication 
that an aggressive outspoken policy, untrammeled by 
suave, diplomatic, tangential meanderings behind the 
scenes, is what the teachers of Alberta “bank upon” 
to further their cause most effectively. President 


Powell in his Annual Report referred to the stability 


of the “rugged constitution” of the Alliance. He 
said: “The Alliance is sound because its timber is 
sound. When it becomes a greater and finer institu- 
tion it will be because more and finer timber is 
available. That rests with each and all of us.” 
* * ok 
* CYINCERITY, a great deep, genuine sincerity,” 
says Carlyle, “is the first characteristic of a man 
in any way heroic.” Sincerity is the soundest “tim- 
ber” of character, whether of the individual or the 
mass group, the most durable “timber” to bear with- 
out bend or crack the stresses and strains of abnor- 
mal times. A policy dictated by considerations of 
expediency and immediate petty advantage alone is 
a policy which will crumble, splinter and rot; it may 
be attractive to the eye, beautifully grained or 
carved; it may serve the present purpose, but it has 
no props for the future; its timbers are not sound. 
The Alliance platform and policy is founded sin- 
cerely upon this basic consideration—the members 
of the A.T.A. are: firstly, citizens; secondly, educa- 
tionists; thirdly, teachers and wage-earners ; fourth- 
ly (may be), adherents to political party affiliations. 
Our platform appears elsewhere in this issue (see 
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General Secretary’s Report). And we suggest that 
teachers before casting in their lot with any party— 
political group should seek ways and means of arriv- 
ing at a reliable, impartial conviction with respect 
to how each individual candidate for election to the 
Provincial Legislature “stacks up” as far as educa- 
tion and our platform is concerned. It would be im- 
possible to name each and every individual member 
and “label” him; we had friends and stalwart sup- 
porters in every group of the last Legislature in addi- 
tion to our own teacher representative, C. L. Gibbs. 
Some never spoke at all in the Legislature itself but 
nevertheless they were reacting elsewhere against 
that coterie of fellow members who evidently regard 
education as a troublesome side line and the teacher 
merely as a “hired man.” 


We on the subject of the teacher group and 
our policy—the A.T.A. holds the sincere convic- 
tion that the question of educational reform, in- 
volving as it inevitably does the future of the boys 
and girls of Alberta, should be to-day the paramount 
consideration of every citizen, especially those who 
aspire to membership of the Provincial Legislature. 
Not that educational reform should be the sole sub- 
ject of discussion at every political meeting during 
the forthcoming election campaign; that would not 
only be impracticable but impossible. We do sug- 
gest, however, that every candidate for election 
should be impressed with the seriousness of the im- 
passe at which we have arrived in Alberta and be 
induced to express his opinions in no uncertain 
terms regarding the question of educational reform. 
Yes, and to outline his suggested solution to the 
problem, or the solution he is prepared to support. 


* * * 


O static has the matter of school reform become; 

so hidebound apparently the opponents of change 
as evidenced by the virulence with which any sugges- 
tion for a larger unit of administration has been as- 
sailed; so much apparently has it become a “habit” 
to introduce schemes of reform and then drop them, 
that the opinion seems now to be taking root that 
it will require all the prestige, all the authority of 
the first officer of the Crown, the Premier himself, 
to ensure headway being made. In several of the 
Provinces of the Dominion the Premier has assumed 
the portfolio of education. Neither by implication 
nor direct statement does our Executive cast any 
aspersions on the efficiency of the present Minister 
of Education in advocating this in the name of the 
boys and girls of Alberta. The necessity of so reform- 
ing our system of administration as to place it on 
a footing suitable for grappling with, developing and 
changing social, economic, and professional life; the 
absolute necessity of the “die-hards” being brushed 
aside and the way laid open for the great advance— 
all these matters of such vital significance to the 
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Province require that the Premier of the new admin- 
istration, whoever he be, hold himself personally 
responsible for the education department which at 
present and for some time to come, is the all-import- 
ant department of public service—and the most diffi- 
cult. 


Te Headmasters of Public Schools of Great 

Britain recently visited Alberta and made a pro- 
found impression on those who heard their address- 
es, listened-in at their conferences or conversed with 
them at banquets provided in their honor. If one 
were to ask what was the most noticeable impres- 
sion made by them it would be their alertness, their 
readiness and efficiency in tackling any branch of 
the educational philosophy. It was very obvious, as 
would be expected, that their bias is in favor of the 
cultural rather than the utilitarian side of education 
—whatsoever things are true, i.e., the building of 
character, rather than whatsoever things are useful, 
i.e., the art of making a living: nevertheless freedom 
of the educator seemed to them as axiomatic—free- 
dom of the educator to teach whatsoever subject and 
how much of it he likes and adopt or choose his own 
methods. 

One unaccustomed to such ideas of freedom might 
be inclined to urge that the final result would be 
anarchy. This impression is certainly wide of the 
mark for the institution, the public school, must needs 
be circumscribed in its course of study and stand- 
ards of achievement of its students, etc., by the en- 
trance requirements of the Universities for which 
the public schools are obviously the feeders. And yet 
while acknowledging a compulsory homogeneity in 
this regard, that freedom from results accruing from 
“batting averages” at outside examinations, author- 
ized textbooks, intensive inspection, seems to pro- 
duce a type of student and type of educator second 
to none on this planet; and withal facilitates that 
pastoral attitude towards the charges of the edu- 
cator resulting in a product which holds that playing 
the game, patriotism, esprit-de-corps, and team play 
are of greater significance than debits and credits, 
or one hundred per cent “efficiency” in storing the 
mind with facts for reproduction on paper. 


GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. 


Barrister and Solicitor 


Bank of Montreal Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Inc. 
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Hine Art 


A NEW DEPARTURE AT SUMMER SCHOOL 


The authorities of the Summer School are to be 
congratulated on securing the services of Miss B. A. 
Fry, of Columbian College, New Westminster, B.C., 
as teacher of classes in Fine Art at the forthcoming 
Summer Session. Miss Fry’s work in oils and water 
colors is of exceptional merit, and compares very 
favorably with that of leading Ontario artists. 


Courses will be offered, in both oils and water 
colors, in still life and outdoor landscape. Many 
teachers who have found it difficult to visit eastern 
centres in search of such instruction will be glad to 
hear of this opportunity. As the enrollment in these 
classes will be limited, early application should be 
made by those wishing to take the courses. 


Obituary 








MISS ETHEL STEPHENSON 


JOHN A. JAFFARY 


Many members of the teaching profession 
throughout the Province will learn with regret 
of the passing of John A. Jaffary, Provincial 
Librarian and Archivist at the Government 
Buildings, Edmonton. Mr. Jaffary was an old- 
timer in the West and took a keen interest in 
the early records of Western Canada, being in- 
strumental in gathering many records and 
diaries depicting the history of the west. Even 
members of the teaching profession who did 
not experience his ready and courteous compli- 
ance with any request in his line of work will 
appreciate the value of the service he has done 
the Province in this field alone. Although offi- 
cial contacts have been few, in his official capac- 
ity the Alliance always found Mr. Jaffary most 
obliging, and his ready co-operation needed 
little seeking. As an Archivist his place will be - 
hard to fill and the Province has suffered a 
real loss. 


We extend our sincere sympathy to those in- 


The teaching profession of Alberta has suffered timately connected who mourn his loss. 


a serious loss through the death of Miss Ethel 
Stephenson, of Calgary, who passed away on March 
21st, after a short illness with pneumonia. 


It is eighteen years since Miss Stephenson came 
to the west from her home in Madoc, Ontario. After 
teaching for two yedrs in Saskatoon, she came to 
Calgary, and was appointed to the staff of the 
Balmoral school. There for sixteen years she gave 
the most faithful and competent service. Her high 
ideal of duty, her genuine interest in education and 
her sympathetic understanding of children all con- 


MRS. EARL GARLOUGH 


The teachers of Edmonton and through the 
Province generally, extend their sincere sympa- 
thy to Mr. Earl Garlough, B.A., of the Com- 
mercial High School staff (Edmonton) in the 
loss of his wife who passed away very suddenly 
on April 13th. 





tributed to the success of her work. 


In the Calgary public school local of the Alli- 
ance, of which Miss Stephenson was a faithful and 
valued member, she will be greatly missed. From 
its earliest days she had a firm belief in the aims of 
the Alliance, and in its possibilities for useful service 
in the cause of education. Her support and co- 


operation in Alliance work were unfailing. 


But it was not only in education that Miss 
Stephenson was interested. She was a student of 
literature and of sociology, and her whole attitude 
toward life and its problems was broadly humani- 


tarian and progressive. 


To her mother and two surviving sisters, we ex- 


tend our deepest sympathy. 


Mrs. Garlough, nee Miss Winnifred Ellis, 
who was also a member of the teaching pro- 
fession, and a past member of the A.T.A., was 
born in Ottawa, March, 1900, but spent the most 
of her life in Alberta. She taught in Pleasant 
Prairies and Rose Briar schools for about a 
year and a half and then in Wetaskiwin for 
six years. In addition to her husband and son 
Jimmy, Mrs. Garlough leaves to mourn her 
passing her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Ellis, and sister, Mrs. F. Heritage, all of 
Wetaskiwin. 


Mrs. Garlough’s cheerful and lovable disposi- 
tion made her a wide circle of friends who join 
with the teachers in extending their condolences 
to Mr. Garlough and family. 
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Random Notes 
W.T.R. 





NOTES AND TEACHING 


be writing of notes in some form or other occu- 
pies a prominent place in the every-day routine 
of our schools, high and public. Every one admits that 
for the senior pupils such a task is an absolute neces- 
sity. The question then arises— by whom should the 
notes be compiled, by the pupil or by the teacher? If 
the reply be, by the teacher, then a second question 
arises — why not place in the hands of the pupil hand- 
books containing in a summarized form the main topics 
dealt with in the authorized texts? This would re- 
lieve the teacher of the task of ‘‘synopsizing’’ and dic- 
tating, and would result not only in a saving of time, 
but in an improvement in the standard of writing and 
spelling in our schools. 

While the use of handbooks is to be preferred to the 
writing of notes from dictation, both methods are open 
to objection, because they provide in tabloid form the 
material which, after a diligent study of the text-book, 
the student should be compelled to summarize for him- 
self. ‘‘It may well be doubted,’’ says Fitch, ‘‘whether 
the most effective teaching ever takes the form of a 
dictation lesson; still more may it be doubted whether, 
when this method is adopted, enough is done to make 
the students thinkers as well as receivers, on the sub- 
ject which they learn.’’ 

The same writer also says: ‘‘In the higher classes, 
and for all lessons which take the form of lectures it is 
a good plan to let the pupils have note-books, to take 
down at the moment any details which are likely to 
escape the memory...... Teach your pupils how to 
use note-books. Do not let them suppose that the re- 
production of your phrases is of any use. Do not mis- 
take means for ends. It is a chemical not a mechanical 
combination you want. It is the writing out of the 
memoranda after the lecture which serves this purpose 
and is of real intellectual value; not the notes taken 
during the lecture itself. And of those notes you have no 
assurance that they have served any good purpose un- 
less they are ultimately translated out of your phrase- 
ology into the student’s own language.’’ The dangers 
connected with the lecturing or expository system 
must further be guarded against by ‘‘the incessant use 
of oral questions during the lesson; and above all by 
taking care to leave something substantial for the 
learner to do, to find out, or to arrange for himself.’’ 

“‘The teacher,’’ says Joyce, ‘‘should.not do for the 
pupil anything which the latter, under the teacher’s 
guidance, can do for himself.’’ ‘‘Obliged to learn by 
himself,’’ says Rousseau, ‘‘the pupil makes use of his 
own reason. From the continual exercise of his own 
understanding will result a vigor of mind, like that 
which we give the body by labor. I preach to you a 
difficult art, viz., to govern without precepts and to do 
everything by doing nothing.’’ 

Much of this is, of course, summed up in the maxim, 
‘“‘The actively acquisitive and reproductive is more re- 
liable than the passively receptive. ”’ 

But more important than the acquisition of infor- 
mation contained in authorized text-books, and more 
important even than the passing of departmental ex- 
aminations is the ability to glean thought readily from 
the printed page. Dr. Lyttleton says that ‘‘one test 


of school training is — does the pupil leave school with 
a wish to go on‘learning?’’ Another test is — has the 
pupil been so trained that he can gratify this wish with 
the least possible expenditure of energy, and, therefore, 
with the maximum of pleasure and profit to himself? 
The ability to glean thought from the printed page is 
acquired by most pupils only after much training. And 
it should scarcely be necessary to say that in its ac- 
quisition the dictating of notes and the use of hand- 
books such as I have referred to are a hindrance rather 
than a help. 


The pupil, then should be trained to study from the 
text-book. Again I quote from Fitch: ‘‘The true way 
to make notes of a book when you read it is to mark in 
the margin the passages which you feel to be of most 
value, and to make at the end a little index of refer- 
ences, which will differ from the printed index, in be- 
ing specially suited to you, and calculated to help you 
in consulting the book hereafter. But except for these 
purposes, I would not read with a pencil in hand or 
copy out extracts. It is far better to read through an 
entire chapter or section, while the whole faculty is 
bent on following the reasoning or understanding the 
facts. Then when you have closed the book, and while 
your memory is fresh, sit down, and reproduce in your 
own words as much of the contents of the chapter as 
you please. By this means you will have been forced 
to turn the subject over in your mind, to ruminate a 
little, and so to make the subject your own. But unless 
this process of rumination goes on, there is no security 
that any of the knowledge you are trying to acquire is 
actually assimilated.’’ This method advocated by 
Fitch may be adopted by the more advanced students. 

A method which does not make so great a demand 
on the memory would, however, be more suitable for 
junior students. For these the following plan, which I 
quote in condensed form, might be adopted: First read 
through the whole of a chapter at a time, no matter 
how detailed it may be, in order to get the perspective. 
Then using as milestones either the table of contents at 
the head of the chapter or the paragraph headings 
thoughout the chapter, read the first section with the 
fullest concentration possible. Now write in your note- 
book your own title for the section just read, and under 
it write a short précis from memory. Then proceed to 
read the second section. Next decide upon and write 
down the title, and under it write the précis from mem- 
ory as before — and so on to the end of the chapter. 


For beginners in the art, the teacher may provide 
a series of questions designed to bring out clearly the 
outstanding points in the matter to be studied. The 
questions should be grouped under suitable headings, 
which may be supplied either by the teacher, when set- 
ting the exercise, or by the pupils themselves as soon 
as they have discovered the answers. 

By these methods the pupils not only acquire know- 
ledge and develop the power to glean thought readily 
from books, but also learn to discriminate between the 


important and the relatively unimportant. 
* * * 





SHAW SUMMER SCHOOL 


Twelve day schools always open, even during July and August. 
Our individual plan makes it possible for you to select one or 
more subjects for intensive study and to make progress ac- 
cert to your own working powers. Courses may be com- 

d by correspondence if so desired. Catalogue from SHAW 
BCHOOLS LIMITED, Bay and Charles Sts., Toronto. Ki. 3165. 
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GRAMMAR ABSURDITIES 


— pupils reach high school without a proper 
grounding in elementary English Grammar is a 


frequent cause of complaint on the part of high school 
teachers. So far as I am aware, no one in this province 
has yet attempted to explain why it is impossibie for 
the pupils in our public schools to acquire a sane and 
sound grasp of the rudiments of this subject. Perhaps 
the explanation lies in the fact that many erroneous 
ideas in grammar, for which the teachers in general are 
not entirely responsible, have found their way into the 
public schools. 

For instance, pupils are being taught that adjec- 
tives, adjective phrases, and adjective clauses describe 
nouns or pronouns, and that adverbs describe verbs. 
They learn that when we say, ‘‘He saw more than I’’, 
we are comparing the two pronouns ‘‘he’’ and ‘‘I’’; 
that ‘‘a noun is the object or receiver of an action’’; 
that a verb is the predicate of a sentence; that a verb 
which does not form a complete predicate may, never- 
theless, be a bare predicate; that ‘‘can’’ is an auxiliary 
verb; that ‘‘may”’ is invariably an auxiliary verb; that 
there are four genders; that ‘‘proper nouns are names 
that are applied only to particular places and persons’’ ; 
that ‘‘The dog, barking by the gate’’ is a phrase; and 
many other absurdities too numerous to mention. 

Now, it is a fundamental principle in grammar that 
while grammar deals with words, the words refer to 
persons, things, or ideas, not to other words. Nouns and 
adjectives are words. When an adjective describes, it 
describes a thing, not the name of a thing. The sen- 
tence, ‘‘A rod is longer than a yard’’, does not mean 
that the word ‘‘rod’’ is longer than the word ‘‘yard”’’. 
Hence the adjective ‘‘longer’’ does not describe the 
noun ‘‘rod’’. If we write the sentence, ‘‘Here is a green 
apple” on the blackboard with white chalk, it is evi- 
dent that the adjective ‘*green’’ does not describe the 
word ‘‘apple’’. It does, however, deseribe the object to 
which the word refers. In the sentences, ‘‘I have six 
marbles’’ and ‘‘See that pen’’, the adjectives describe 
neither nouns nor the objects to which the nouns refer. 
I think we shall be perfectly safe in assuming that ad- 
jectives, adjective phrases, and adjective clauses do not 
describe nouns or pronouns. 

Nor do adverbs describe verbs. Verbs and adverbs 
are words. An adverb describes neither a word nor 
anything else in the heaven above, or in the earth be- 
neath or in water under the earth. This is-so obvious 
that it should not be necessary to discuss the point 
further. 

But it would seem that our grammarians are so 
deeply immersed in words that they often fail to see 
the obvious. A moment’s reflection will convince any- 
one that when we say, ‘‘He saw more than I’’, we com- 
pare two persons, not two words; and that when we say 
‘‘He struck the table’’, our words imply that the thing, 
not the name of the thing, received the action denoted 
by the verb. 

The following quotation sums up all that it is nee- 
essary to say about the verb as predicate of a sentence: 
““Any one who earefully considers the definitions of 
subject and predicate cannot fail to see that these two 
must include everything in the sentence. The two 
should be taught simultaneously—what is not subject is 
predicate. The future work consists in the sub-division 
of these two parts. Unfortunately many grammar 





books which begin by setting out this fact are inconsis- 
tent enough in their subsequent chapters to speak of 
‘objects’ and ‘extensions’ as though they were not 
parts of the predicate. They add another stumbling- 
block by so restricting the meaning of the term ‘predi- 
cate’ as to make it synonymous with ‘finite verb’.’’ 


The indiscriminate use, in detailed analysis, of the 
term ‘‘bare predicate’? as synonymous with ‘‘finite 
verb’’ is also objectionable. An intransitive verb may 
be so regarded; but since neither a transitive verb in 
the active voice nor a verb of incomplete predication 
forms a complete predicate, neither may be correctly 
spoken of as the ‘‘bare predicate’’. 


It is evident, therefore, that pupils should not be 
asked to write sentences containing: 

(1) Subject, predicate, and object. 

(2) Subject, predicate, and complement. 

(3) Subject, predicate, and adverbial modifier. 

(4) An adjective used to complete a verb. 


The pupils may, however, be asked to write separate 
sentences containing: 

(1) Subject, verb, and object. 

(2) Subject, verb, and complement of predicate. 

(3) Subject, verb, and adverbial modifier. 

(4) An adjective used to complete the predicate. 


As for ‘‘can’’ and ‘‘may’’ as auxiliaries, all dis- 
ciples of Lindley Murray agree that ‘‘can’’ is not a 
mere auxiliary, but a principal verb followed by an in- 
finitive without ‘‘to’’ as its object. As it is not used in 
forming moods and tenses of verbs, it is not an auxil- 
iary. ‘‘May’’ is used as an auxiliary to form the sub- 
junctive mood, but when it expresses permission it is 
a principal verb; as ‘‘You may do it’? — ‘‘You are at 
liberty to do it’’. 


When we come to consider Gender, it is well to re- 
member that ‘‘gender’’ is a distinction of words cor- 
responding to the distinction of things called ‘‘sex’’; 
and that since there are but two sexes, there can be but 
two genders. The term ‘‘neuter gender’’ simply means 
neither masculine nor feminine ; and the term ‘‘common 
gender’’, either masculine or feminine. Just as two 
horses are not increased to four by saying ‘‘either 
horse’’ and ‘‘neither horse’’, so two genders are not in- 
creased to four by the use of the terms ‘‘neuter gender’”’ 
and ‘‘ecommon gender’’. 


It is not necessary to discuss the other absurdities 
enumerated above. Merely to indicate them is sufficient. 








Empress Hotel 


CHAS. TRAUNWEISER, Prop. 


A MODERATE 


217-219 6th Ave. W. PRICED HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
a FIRST CLASS 
sperter GRILL 


— Comfortably furnished. 
F. R. PHILLIPS 


In the heart of the shop- 
ping and amusement 
district. 


Manager 
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WH OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT LW 








This department exists for the service of Alliance 
members in the classroom. It will be directed, as it al- 
ways has been, to give help where help is most needed, 
i.e., in the ungraded school. We shall put “in our win- 
dow” what we think will be of most use to you in saving 
overtime work, in providing good suggestions, and in 
supplying needed material. We do not think it worth 
while to merely duplicate text-book content; but we may 
offer some ideas on how to organize it. 

IF AT ANY TIME YOU FEEL ACUTE NEED of a 
set of supplementary exercises, of composition ideas, of 
seat-work suggestions, or anything else for which you are 
really at a loss, PLEASE ASK US. DON’T WAIT FOR 
IT TO BE SHOWN “IN THE WINDOW.” 


Write, stating clearly what you want, to 


EDITOR, T. H. D., 
A. T. A. Magazine, 
Imperial Bank Bldg., 


DO YOU NEED— 


A book containing special material for History, Geo- 
graphy, Citizenship, Literature or other work in the class- 
FOOM -¢ pe: 02% 

A book on teaching method ..... 


A book to illustrate some phase of extra-mural Uni- 
versity work 

Advice or assistance in the selection of Intelligence, 
Proficiency or Progress Tests? 

You may not be able to name the book, yet you know 
what you want it for. If you will write to us stating 
SPECIFICALLY the kind of help that you want, we will 
try to find the right book in the Provincial or University 
Libraries, and send it to you. 


THE A.T.A. BOOK SERVICE, 
Imperial Bank Building, 


Edmonton Edmonton, Alberta. 


Outlines for June 
GRADE I.— 
READING 


As many supplementary readers as possible. 

Review difficult lessons in Book I., Canadian Reader. 
Secure fluent, expressive reading. 

Have pupils bring reading material from home and read 


to class. Create audience situation and require the pupils 
reading to hold the interest of the class. 


PHONICS 


Rapid and accurate use of all phonic elements. 
Phonetic spelling. 


LANGUAGE 


Oral Language Lessons— 7 
The expression of THREE or more ideas on subjects 
concrete or abstract. Examples :— 


(1) My Dog. What color is he? What is his name? 
What trick can he do? 


(2) The Snow. Tell what it looks like. From where 
does it come? Do you like it? 


(3) Dressing for School. What do you do to your face 
and hands? What must you do to your hair? Do 
you brush your teeth every morning? 


Talks— 
(1) Weather. 
(2) Nature Study. . 
(3) Health—Outdoor sports, picnics, swimming, etc. 
(4) Indian Life. 
Pictures— 


Of Indians. 


Stories— 
Hiawatha Stories; any other suitable stories. 


Written Work— 
See Sheridan on “English,” and Young & Memmott— 
“Methods in Elementary English.” 


MEMORIZATION 
Selections from Hiawatha Primer; Bobby Shaftoe. 


ARITHMETIC 


Review all combinations and separations. 

Secure accuracy and rapidity in column and horizontal 
additions to 50. 

Varied applications in oral problems of pupils’ number 
knowledge. Have pupils compose problems. 

Written problems as a phase of silent reading (answer 
only required). 


HYGIENE 


General Cleanliness— 


_ At home—help mother keep house and yard tidy. Clean- 
ing muddy shoes, hanging up coats and caps, cleaning basin 
after washing (dark ring in bathtub). 


At school—keeping desks, seatwork, floor, basement, yard 
and books clean and tidy. 


General Suggestions— 
(1) Continual review is necessary. 


(2) Health Rhymes and Stories should be used wherever 
possible. Good material may be found in the Junior 
Red Cross Magazine. Splendid use may be made 
of dramatization. 


(3) For charts, posters, booklets and calendars see 
Course of Studies. 


NATURE STUDY 
Butterflies: First seen; what they are like; what they 
are doing. Return of flies and mosquitoes. 


Continue observance of birds. A nature study stroll for 
class. Holidays, rest; compare with rest of trees, flowers, 
etc., in winter time. 


Short nature stories to be read each month. 


WRITING 
Teach capitals: S, T, F. 
GRADE II.— 
HYGIENE 


1st week: Safety First. 
(a) Crossing streets and railway tracks. 
(b) Danger from matches, hot ashes, bonfires and 
hanging wires. 
2nd week: Care of Scratches, Cuts, Bruises and Burns. 


3rd week: Social Hygiene—Keep good company; be fair 
in work and play; help others; be kind to animals. 


4th week: Social Hygiene (continued). Be polite; help 
smaller children and old people; be cheerful and happy; read 
good books. 


NATURE STUDY 
Animals— 


Buffalo, moose; black and brown bears. 
Insects— 

Development of butterfly or moth from caterpillar. 
Birds— 


Warblers, wrens, goldfinch, humming-bird, orioles, blue 
heron. 
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Plants— 

Six wild flowers—roses, purple vetch, avens, harebell, 
tiger-lily, gaillardia (brown-eyed Susan). 

Three scrap- -books—(1) Birds, (2) Animals, (3) Plants— 
very interesting. 

CITIZENSHIP 

King’s Birthday.—This month we look forward to holidays. 
Care of picnic grounds. Clear up papers, etc. Avoid fire. 
Dangers and waste of forest fires. Never camp or picnic on 
closed property without permission. When on holiday, note 
new and beautiful things so that those at home may be told 
about them. Take advantage of the sunshine. Help mother so 
that she may enjoy holiday. Obey all instructions so that you 
do not get lost or hurt 

Dominion Day Exercises. 


SPELLING 

May and June— 

Use these two months for a final review of the words 
which have given difficulty. 

Teach words needed for language work. 

Suggestions: Names of birds, flowers, animals, seasons, 
days, months, holidays, numbers, words from the reader, 
parts of the body—as arm, finger, foot, etc. 


LITERATURE 

(a) Reading— 

(1) The Outdoor Circus. 

(2) Matilda Jane. 

(3) The Dandelion (prose). 

(4) Supplementary Reader. 
(b) Literature and Memorization— 

(1) The Dandelion. 

(2) Review. 
(c) Review. 

Silent reading may be taken from Supplementary Read- 
ers, blackboard lessons or Canadian Reader. 


GRADE III.— 
LITERATURE 

Silent— 

Library books. 
Oral— 

The Peddler’s Caravan. 

The Boy’s Song. The Sand Castle. 

The Orchard (Two). 
Story Telling— 

Wishing Wishes. 

The Princess and the Pea. 
Memory— 

A Wake-Up Song. 

Review. 
Dramatization— 

Own Selections. 

CITIZENSHIP 

(a) Fire prevention—picnics. 
(b) Profitable use of holidays. 

Nature Study—birds, insects, museums—reading, etc. 
(c) Dominion Day.—Canada’s birthday. 
(d) Stories: 

1. The Foolish Pine Tree. 

2. Eugene Field. 

3. The One-eyed Pheasant (Gould). 

4. Atlanta (Conduct Stories by Gould). 


OTHER SUBJECTS 
Review. 


GRADE Iv.— 


LITERATURE 

Silent Reading— 

Grace Darling. 
Oral Reading— 

Devon Men. 

Baldur. 

The Hammer of Thor. 
Literature— 

A Summer Storm. 

Children of the Empire. 
Memory Work— 

The Colors of the Flag. 


Tent House. 


Mr. Moon. 


Story— 
Brier Rose. 
Note: Review al] work as often as possible. 


CITIZENSHIP 
King’s birthday. 
Self-reliance—in school, in after life. 
Proper use of leisure—in home, in school. 


Review. 
HYGIENE 


Social Hygiene—Keep good company; be fair in work and 
play; help others; be kind to animals; be polite; help older 
people; read good books; be cheerful and happy. 


ALL OTHER SUBJECTS 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Foods and Review— 
1. Habits in eating. 
2. Menu planning. 
3. Review of the year’s work. 


ALL OTHER SUBJECTS 
Review. 


GRADE VI.— 
NATURE STUDY 
1. One insect: Dragonfly, Bumble Bee, Wasp, Mosquito. 
2. Two flowers: Violet, Rose, Buttercup, Dandelion, Buf- 


falo Bean. 
ARITHMETIC 
May and June—Problems and Review. 
N.B.—Pay careful attention to accuracy. Give frequent 
mental exercises. 
GRADES VII. and VII.— 
Complete review. 


Classroom Hints 





LANGUAGE 
GRADE II 


Exercises such as the following will sometimes be found 
useful, both in supplying profitable seatwork and in helping 
the child’s vocabulary: 


Use these words in the e right places: 






blew blue The wind... ane the.... wveaseeflOWEF'S. 
one won peat 

hare hair The “boy with ‘the ean i 
meet meat If you... him, buy a pound o _ SE 
no know We.................... ..& man with........ 








two to tame: geings so WAY ine j 

ant aunt My..................lost her purse near the...................... ill. 
be bee The eae will soon... 

see sea We ¢sn............... ..@ ship on ce es 


‘?. 


Make a statement: about each of these using “is”; then 
change it, using “are”: 
Example—(a) The cow is eating grass. 
(b) The cows are eating grass. 
1, ox; 2, man; 3, mouse; 4, baby; 5, hen; 6, horse; 7, fly; 
8, sheep; 9, leaf; 10, calf. 


comer words to complete the statements: 

i. a yf ee See ae ee ze 
The handkerchief was as white as. 
Her cheeks were as red ae............... 
The boy looked as pale as....... 
The parcel was as heavy as 
Our ball is as hard azg........ 
The flower is as blue as... a 
oe eee. 19. 60 BOT, B66 ck A ae 

D. 
Write these sentences again, beginning with the last 
words but keeping the meaning the same: 
Example—1. A mine is deeper than a well. 
2. A well is shallower than a mine. 
1. A lake is larger than a pond. 
2. March is colder than July. 
3. Lead is heavier than wood. 
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The pen is longer than the pencil. 
Paper is smoother than print. 
Stone is harder than chalk. 

The tree is higher than the house. 
The boy is stronger than the girl. 


SOME TYPE QUESTIONS FOR GRADE II ARITHMETIC 

Counting: (Ora] at first, later written also). 

(a) What is the number before 30, 98, 110, etc.? 

(b) What is the number after 30, 98, 110, etc.? 

(c) Count by 1s from 69 to 85, etc. 

(d) Count by 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, 6s, 7s, 8s, 9s, 10s, 100s, start- 
ing at any given number. (Backwards also.) 

(e) Give all the numbers ending in 2, 7, 0, 4, 9, etc., from 
1 to 100, 200 to 300, 165 to 215, ete. 

(f) Write numbers in horizontal row (as 5, 19, 0, 157, 6, 
29, etc.), and ask children to place them properly under each 
other as though for adding. 

(In copying or —— of numbers insist on the numbers 
being properly placed under each other: units, tens, etc., un- 
der units, tens, etc.). 

(g) Write numbers on blackboard in words and ask child 
to copy them, putting figures after the words, or to put them 
in columns for oral addition. 

(h) Arrange numbers in order of magnitude, largest to 
smallest; also the reverse, smallest to largest. 

Combinations and Separations: All combinations and 
separations should be followed by a written exercise, e.g., 12. 
(a) 6+?=12; ?+7=12; then 12—6=—?; 12—?=7, etc. 

(b) After each ending has been taught use written exer- 


RAO 


cises such as: 
6 16 26 36 96 
6 6 6 6upto 6 
12 22 «32 42 ~© 102 
Separations can be taken similarly: 
12 2 32 up to 
Hh —6 —6 6 
gol ag gy 86 : 
(c) Both can also be written as 6+6, 16+6, 12—6, 
22—6, etc. 
28 13 4 58 
(d) Then mixedas 5 9 46 7 ete. 


(e) Exercises such as 11—6+8=? 

Three 2s+2. Three 5s—6—? 

(f) A little boy had 10 marbles. He gave half of them 
away. How many did he give away? 


Roman Numerals: 

(a) Write the Roman numerals for 5, 9, 11, etc. 

(b) Write the figures for which these letters stand: XII., 
IV., VIII., etc. 

(c) Draw face of a clock. Make Roman numerals that 
go around its face. Place hands to mark time: 3:30, 8:15, etc. 

Measuring: 

(a) How many inches wide is your desk? your reader? 
the window? How many feet and inches wide is the door? the 
map? 

(b) Draw lines 2” long, 5”, 24%”. 

(c) How many pint bottles will be needed to hold 1 quart 
of milk? % qt.? 1% qts.? 

(d) How many gallon jars will hold 8 quarts of syrup? 

(e) How many weeks will 14 days make? 

(f) Two years are how many months? 

(g) Two and one-half months are how many weeks? 

(Each child to add at least once orally every day). 


GEOGRAPHY—GRADE IV 
OLIVES 


In ancient times there was a contest between Minerva, the 
ancient Goddess of Wisdom, and Neptune, the God of the Sea, 
as to which should have the Greek city of Athens under his or 
her protection. The other gods met and decided that this right 
should be given to the one who could offer the gift most 
useful to man. Neptune brought forth the horse and Min- 
erva the olive tree. The gods decided that the olive tree was 
the more useful and the protection of Athens was awarded 
to Minerva. 
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The olive is one of the oldest of fruits. The dove which 
Noah sent out returned to the ark with an olive branch in its 
mouth. In early times olives were used in the countries about 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is said they came originally from 
southern Europe and Asia Minor. The Atlas regions of 
northern Africa, southern California, parts of Mexico and 
Peru are peculiarly suited to them. Italy raises more olives 
than any other country. They are also grown for export in 
Algeria, Tunis, France, Spain, Greece, Asia Minor and Cali- 
fornia. We import olives and olive oil from Italy and Spain 
as well as from California. 


If we were to visit one of the olive orchards of southern 
California we would see the trees loaded with fruit somewhat 
like plums. The leaves of the trees are of a darker green 
than the plum tree and the trunks and branches are twisted 
into all sorts of shapes. 


Olive trees are propagated from the seed, from cuttings, 
sprouts, and suckers. They are set out in orchards, thirty 
or forty feet apart. They begin to bear at two or three years 
of age. When the trees are seven years old they begin to 
yield profitable crops. As they grow older they bear more 
fruit until they are about thirty years old. At ten years of 
age a tree may have six or seven gallons of fruit. Later 
it may produce as much as fifty gallons. 

The olive tree is very long lived. In southern Europe there 
are many known to be several hundred years old. The people 
there claim that the olive tree will live a thousand years. 


In California the olive orchards are ploughed several times 
a year to keep them free from weeds. When the crop is ready 
to harvest, men, women, and children are to be seen moving 
about under the trees. Some hold out canvas sheets, while 
others shake each limb and twig, so that the olives fall into 
the sheets. The fruit which remains on the tree is plucked 
by hand. After picking, the olives are sorted. Some are 
almost black, others are light brown or dark green. The black 
ones are ripe and ready to be pressed into oil. The green 
olives will be pickled. These will be graded, and those of 
uniform size will be put into bottles or tubs and sold all over 
the country. 


At the oil mill the black olives are thrown into a sort of 
mortar. Here they are crushed to a paste. After this they 
are taken out and packed by hand into flat bags made of 
matting. Each bag holds about half a bushel. These mats 
are piled one on top of the other, in a press, which works so 
gradually that they are left there for several hours before 
all the juice, water and oil are squeezed out. The oil which 
comes first is best. This is almost clear white and is called 
virgin oil. That which comes later is of a lower grade, and 
the last is the poorest. After the oil has been taken out of 
the pulp, it is drawn off carefully, filtered and stored in a 
cool dark place ready for bottling. 


Olive oil is used for salads, in manufacturing soaps and 
tobacco and for mechanical purposes. In the countries about 
the Mediterranean Sea olive oil takes the place of butter to 
a great extent, so that it is used on bread, vegetables and for 
cooking. In some places, olives and olive oil serve for meat 
and bread. When on a journey, a Spaniard often ties a wicker 
basket of olives to his saddle horn and eats them as he rides. 

















Five Stories of Solid Comfort 40 Baths 


Radio Receiving and Broadcasting Station C F C K 


Telephone 6101 


ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 
101st Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


Our own Dining Room is noted for its good food and court- 
eous service. Free Busses to and from Hotel to all Depots 
——RATES—— 


For One Person For Two Persons 


Detached Bath $1.50 to $2.00 Detached Bath $2.50 to $3.00 
Private Bath.... 2.50 to 3.00 Private Bath.... 3.00 to 4.00 


R. E. NOBLE, Manager, Royal George and Leland Hotels 
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GRADE I1V—MEMORY WORK 


IN APRIL 


When Spring unbound comes o’er us like a flood, 
My spirit slips its bars, 

And thrills to see the trees break into bud 
As skies break into stars. 


And joys that earth is green with eager grass, 
The heavens grey with rain, 

And quickens when the spirit breezes pass, 
And turn and pass. again . 


And dreams upon frog melodies at night, 
Bird ecstasies at dawn, 

And wakes to find sweet April at her height 
And May still beck’ning on. 


And feels its sordid work, its empty play, 
Its failures and its stains, 
Dissolved in blossom dew, and washed away 
In delicate spring rains. 
—ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


THE DISCOVERY 


There was an Indian, who had known no change, 
Who strayed content along a sunlit beach, 
Gathering shells. He heard a sudden strange 
Commingled noise; looked up; and gasped for speech. 
For in the bay, where nothing was before, 
Moved on the sea, by magic, huge canoes, 
With bellying cloths on poles, and not one oar, 
And fluttering colored signs and clambering crews. 


And he, in fear, this naked man alone, 
His fallen hands forgetting all their shells, 
His lips gone pale, knelt low behind a stone, 
And stared, and saw, and did not understand 
Columbus’ doom-burdened caravels 
Slant to the shore, and all their seamen land. 
—J. C. SQUIRE. 


CAN YOU? 
I like to watch the sea-lion 
Dive for the fish he’s got his eye on; 
And the stupid, stalking, stiff. giraffe, 
Who always makes me stand and laugh; 
But the Australasian kangaroo 
Hops fifteen: feet at a time. Can you? 


I like to.see the baby bear, 

Playing at football in its lair, 

And the little monkeys, full of glee, 
Learning to jump from tree to tree; 

But the Australasian kangaroo 

Springs head first, like a flying rocket, 

Into its mother’s woolly pocket. Can you? 


I like to see a big baboon, 

Hang upside down like a clever coon, 

And the camel taking a fortnight’s drink, 
And the giant tortoise stopping to think; 
But the Australasian kangaroo 

Makes a stool of its legs and tail. Can you? 


So many big beasts at the Zoo 
Can do the things I cannot do! 
—My MAGAZINE. 


AN EASTER BUNNY 


Just an Easter bunny, Winter storms are over, 
Soft and white and small, April days are here, 
But it brings a message That’s the cheery message 

That will cheer us all. Of my bunny dear. 


—SELECTED. 


GRADES V. and VI.—GEOGRAPHY SEATWORK 
(Rural Schools) 
Round The World Voyages 
1. From Vancouver Island round the world in a west- 


ward course, calling only at the most important islands 
or island groups, and learning one good fact about each. 
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2. From Montreal eastward round the world, calling 
at the twenty largest ocean ports (selected from the 
population tables) and stating the chief export of each 
and the country it serves. 

38. From New York round the world westward on 
a tramp steamer, changing cargo at each port of call; 
and handling wheat, raw cotton, rubber, wool, gold, 
manufactured steel, rice, wines, diamonds, guano, hides, 
ivory, pure-bred stock, dates, furs, spices, tea, lumber, 
flax, sugar, tobacco, coal. (Much interest can be roused 
in the endeavor to find the most direct route. The 
goods may be handled in any order). 

4. From Adelaide, Australia, westward by aero- 
plane to San Francisco. (The pilot wants to see as 
many countries as possible. He can’t make more than 
1,000 miles at a flight, and 700 miles is safer. Where 
possible he should land at a city. He must make some 
progress westward on each flight. These rules and the 
terminal points may be varied as desired). 

The purpose of the above is to make the pupils confi- 
dent and facile in the use of the Atlas. 


A JUMBLE OF COMPOSITION TOPICS 


A Kind Act Rewarded. 

Horse and Tractor having an Argument. 

A Homesteader’s First Summer. 

Our Seeding Bee (putting the crop in for a sick neighbor). 

How We Caught the Hit-and-Run Driver. 

How to Transplant a Young. Tree. 

Potatoes (original location, how brought to civilization, 
chief constituents, sensitiveness to frost, qualities of best 
varieties, etc.). 

Rip Van Winkle sleeps again (your own district, 1900). 

Rip Van Winkle wakes again (your own district, 1930). 

A car complains of its foolish driver. 

Rain on the Roof (after a long drought). 

Trees as Friends of Man (Paper, lumber, sugar, sago, 
rubber, etc., shelter). 

Plant Hunters (see Country Guide, April 1, 1930). 

Saved by Aeroplane (sick person taken to hospital). 

Tiny gets Loose (Glorious holiday of a circus elephant). 

How to Camp Comfortably. 

Description of a Grand Champion Horse. 

A Beautiful Farm Cottage—seen from outside. 

When the School Caught Fire. 

A Happy Family (description of parents and children at 
home on a winter evening). 

Lucknow—just before the pipes were heard (descriptive 
of ghastly condition of the defenders). 

The Old Trappers (descriptive). 

What a Fool can do with Fire. 

A Cat Describes His Busy Day. 

How Billy Saved a Child’s Life. 

Additional from the Calgary City School Outlines -(Grade 
IV.) with our acknowledgment. 

(a) Letters— 

1. Santa Claus. 

2. Accepting a Christmas Gift. 

3. An Invitation. 

4. A Friendly Letter. 

(b) Narrative— 

1. Aesop’s Fables. 

2. The Pot of Gold. - 

3. The Shoemaker and the Elves, 

4. Columbus and the Egg. 

5. Michael the Upright. 

(c) Descriptive— 

1. Columbus at Court. 

2. The Christmas Dinner. 

3. The King’s Court (The Three Minstrels). 

4. Lake Scene (King Arthur’s Sword). 

5. Picture Study. 

(d) Autobiography and Topical— 
How I (David) Killed Goliath. 

2. Adventures of a Penny. 

3. Adventures of a Pumpkin. 

4. Told by a Christmas Tree. 

5. Story of St. Valentine. 

(e) Dramatization— 
Jackanapes. 

Alice and the White Queen. 
Sir Roland. 

A Hindu Fable. 

The White Ship. 
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Taku Glacier Rainbow 
colored, majestic. A mile 

,and always sending out 
baby ’bergs, blue as indigo, 


to melt in warmer waters. 


Follow the 
Northland Lure! 


You'll thrill as never before, on a Princess cruise 
up into mysterious Alaska. You can watch with 
your own wondering eyes the summer sun dawn- 
ing at midnight, after a brief two hours of 
purple twilight . . . great fields of flaming wild 
flowers capped by glacier mountains . . . Indian 
villages with totem poles planted along the coast 
line. At Skagway, one-time abode of prospect- 
ing “bad men,” you'll marvel at exquisite flower 
gardens and sparkling, exhilarating atmosphere. 
2,000 miles of wild beauty, seen from the shelter 
of the largest, finest liners to Alaska! And at 
rates far below what you would expect. Whether 
your going or return journey is to be direct or 
with stopovers, make it on one of the de luxe 
Canadian Pacific trains. Their route is through 
the Wonderland of the West—the Canadian 
Rockies. You'll visit Banff, Lake Louise and 
Emerald Lake. Many other delightful trips to 
the East or West, priced to keep within your 


budget a vacation surpassing your dearest, 
wildest dreams, 


Ask for full particulars 


Banff In the heart of the spectacular Canadian 
Rockies. Baronial castle of luxury. — 
trail riding, golfing. 


aa 


Lake Louise Set Emerald Lake Near 


jewel-like at the foot of famous Yoho Valley, ex- 
Victoria glacier. Alpine quisite colorings,comfort- 
flowers, glorious living. able Emerald Lake Chalet. 


Come see for yourself! You'll live it over and dream it 
over a thousand, million times. Write today for all details 
and prices. 


G. D. BROPHY, 
District Passenger Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
descriptive folders giving d is and 
costs of the trips checked below. 

O Alaska 
OO Canadian Rockies 
Pacific Coast 


Bungalow | 
Camps 
Miniature cities 
of substantial 
log cabins, in 


magnificent for- | 
est settings. | 
Main dining | 

| 














West Coast Vancouver Island 


: O 
rooms. Cabins O Eastern Canada 
N 


at $5.50 a day, 
or $35 a week. 


Canadian Pacific! 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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(f) Historical— 
1. How I Found the New World (Columbus). 
2. Stories of Robin Hood. 
3. Father Lacombe. 


(g) Geography— ’ 

1. Told by a Chinese Girl. 

2. A Banana’s Journey. 

8. Story of a Tea Leaf. 

HYGIENE BRIEFS 
WHY DO I NEED PLENTY OF SLEEP? 

1. At the end of a day I am tired because my worn 
tissues have become too many for my blood to keep cleared 
away. 

2. So, like any other animal, I must give my body and 
mind a long rest, and let the blood catch up with its work 
of clearing away the old and building up the new tissues. 
(Something like a stooker working all night to catch up with 
the binder, isn’t it?) 

8. But the blood has to do more than rebuild the tissues 
of my limbs and brain. It has to build extra ones so that 
I can grow bigger. 

4. Besides all this, my heart has to be given a fair 
chance. The more I am “on the jump” and the more work 
my blood has to do, the harder it is for my heart to keep 
up that steady, incessant pumpstroke—about 100,000 strokes 


PHYSIOLOGY 


A. 


How many bones in the skeleton? 

Name the various parts of the backbone. 
Describe the structure of the ribs. 

What are the clavicles, scapule and sternum? 
Name two uses of the pelvis. 

Name the bones of the arm. 

Name the bones of the leg. 


. How would you prove that bone contains animal 
and mineral matter. 


. Give examples of two kinds of joints. 

. What is cartilege, and what is its use? 

. What are ligaments, and what for? 

. How should you treat a sprain? 

. What should you do for a broken limb? 

. What difference between a child’s bones and an old 
person’s? 

. What are muscles made of? 

. How do muscles move the limbs? 

. What are tendons? What are they for? 

. How is the head held erect? 

. Name three reasons why we need food. 


90 I oR oo pO 


B. 


What are the three classes of foods? 

Why are iron, lime and phosphorous needed in our 
food? 

Name the organs of the digestive system down to 
the large intestine. 

Name the two uses of the stomach. 

What are enzymes, and what do they do? 

Name two things that pepsin does. 

Tell three things about bile. 

What are the villi, and what are they for? 

How does the pancreas help? 

What and where is the appendix? Has it any use? 
— the five juices which assist in digesting our 


Trerrcerr rer PF 


. What happens to carbohydrates in the body? 

. What happens to proteins in the body? 

. Describe the kidneys and tell what they do. 

. Name four things harmful to the kidneys. 

. How are carbohydrates and proteins stored by the 
body? 


. Why is constipation harmful? 
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in a day. And my heart has not only to keep pumping, but 
it has to grow like the rest of me. 

5. By taking 9 to 10 hours of sleep, I help to build up a 
tall, well-knit body that will serve me well for many years 
instead of giving way at the first hard test that may come, 
or breaking down before my life is half lived. 


WHY SHOULD I WORK, PLAY AND SLEEP IN 
FRESH AIR? 


1. The blood in my body is very warm, even on a cold 
night away from a fire. The warmth is due, like most other 
warmth, to burning, which takes place in the body. 

2. This burning goes on very slowly without smoke or 
flame, but just the same it requires a d draught to keep 
it going properly; and we get that by breathing the air. ' 

38. Oxygen is the part of the air that keeps our fire burn- 
ing inside, and it works in the blood. 

4. It burns the carbohydrates in our food, so that we 
may be warm to resist the cold temperatures of January. 

5. It burns the wasted tissues of muscle, brain, etc., into 
(chiefly) carbon dioxide so that they can be dissolved and 
carried away in the blood stream. 

6. What has this to do with fresh air? Fresh air con- 
—_ a great deal of oxygen, while stale air contains very 
ittle. 


REVIEW QUIZZES 


Cc. 


Name two functions of the nervous system. 

Name the chief parts of the nervous system. 

What are motor and sensory fibres? 

Name the three parts of the brain. 

Tell what each part is for. 

What is a reflex action? 

Three points in care of nervous system. 

. How to treat a burn or scald. 

. How to treat a fainted person. 

. How to treat a severe frost bite. 

. How to treat severe electric shock. 

. General care of injured persons. 

. What precautions would you take against typhoid? 

‘ What precautions would you take against small- 
pox? 

. What precautions would you take against diph- 
theria? 

. How do bad germs enter the body? 

. Why should house-flies be destroyed? 

. What means can we use to keep flies away? 
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D. 


1. Name four good ways of avoiding constipation. 
2. Describe the structure of a tooth. 
8. What causes decay of teeth? 
4. Name three kinds of blood vessels. 
5. Describe the heart and its action. 
6. How is the blood kept from flowing the wrong 
way? 
7. What is the work of the plasma, the red and the 
white corpuscles? 
8. What is the lymph, and what is it for? 
9. How often does the heart beat? 
10. How would you treat an artery wound. 
11. What are the lungs made of? 
12. What happens in the lungs? 
13. Why should indoor air be kept moist? 
14. What is the right indoor temperature? 


15. How is the nose adapted for breathing better than 
the mouth? 


16. Name three dangers of adenoids. 
17. How is the body heat kept even? 
18. What is the normal body temperature? 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


It has a place in community activities; it 
is acknowledged as one of the most success- 
ful methods of teaching history and litera- 
ture. And in order to be of assistance in the 
selection of suitable plays, Nelson’s have 
issued a booklet entitled “Books of Plays.” 
It will be sent free of charge to all teachers 
who wish it. 


BOOKS OF HISTORY PLAYS 


This popular school-room series is de- 
scribed on page thirty-seven of “Nelson 
Books for School and Home.” There are six 
books in the series, and all of the plays in 
them may be acted in the class-room; every 
play has a direct bearing on a particular 
history lesson, and, moreover, the facts of 
history are presented simply and accurately. 
For pupils of intermediate and senior classes. 
Well illustrated. Each book containing from 
six to ten plays, 25 cents. 


A BOOK OF LITTLE PLAYS 
By ENID BLYTON 


Five little fairy tale plays so simply writ- 
ten, that the children of junior grades will 
delight in “putting them on” during class— 
The Princess and the Swineherd, Sing a 
Song of Sixpence, Fairy Prisoners, Robin 
Hood and Peronel’s Paint. Bound in Cloth, 
25 cents. 


DRAMATIC READINGS FROM DICKENS 
Selected and Arranged by 
PHYLLIS STONE 


The readings include a series from 
“Oliver Twist” and one from “The Old 
Curiosity Shop.” They are skillfully ar- 
ranged to form a complete dramatic story. 
Hints on presentation and costume are given 
in the introduction. The “Teaching of 
English” Series. 50 cents. 





THE NELSON PLAYBOOKS 


The series is planned to include the best 
English plays of the past; a selection of mod- 
ern English plays; and translations from 
classical and foreign drama. Each has a 
very brief preface, designed to make the 
reader at home with the play, but not to 
trouble him with unnecessary details. Bound 
in paper, each book 15 cents. 

She Stoops to Conquer. By The Rivals. By Richard Brins- 





Oliver Goldsmith. ley Sheridan. 
Every Man in His Humour. The Master Builder. By 
By Ben Jonson. Henrik Ibsen. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
LIMITED 
91-93 Wellington St. W. TORONTO 
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Fur Coats 


SUPERIOR QUALITY at very reason- 
able prices. We do expert FUR RE- 
MODELLING. See us about easy pay- 


ment plan. 


KRAFT THE FURRIER 
222 Eighth nce an ters CALGARY 





234-36 Twelfth Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


SILK AND FANCY DRESSES 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEANED OR DYED 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


TEACHERS 


IN CALGARY DRIVE 


THE OUTSTANDING 


Chevrolet 


OF CHEVROLET HISTORY 
A SIX in the Price Range of the Four 


Power, smoothness, comfort, appearance— 
the Chevrolet Six has all of these 


General Supplies 


LIMITED 
CALGARY CHEVROLET DEALERS 


501-521 First Street West 
CALGARY 
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GRADE VIII.—REVIEW SETS ET a 
iled for the rural teacher with a small Grade VIII. i ee et 5 
Use tae onan as the basis for review work, giving one to | 4. Tell the good and bad qualities in Rip Van Winkle’s 
each child. Where a question presents real difficulty, discuss character. 
it with the whole group. 2. oh aa (a) Rip’s farm, (b) his wife, 
c) his dog. 


CARD A. 
How do you know that King Robert was a very 
influential monarch? 
Repeat the boast which he made in church. What 
words in the chant led him to say that? 
What happened while he was asleep? Describe his 
behavior when he woke. 
Describe his return to the palace and what he 
found there. 
What was his new position in the palace, and why 
was this so humiliating? 
Quote and explain the lines which tell of Sicily’s 
prosperity under the new “King.” 
What happened at the reception in St. Peter’s 
Square? 
At what moment did Robert the Jester’s heart be- 
come cleansed from its evil pride? 
Relate the final meeting between Robert and the 
Angel-King. 
When did the incident of “John Nicholson” occur? 
. In what two ways did Mehtab Singh offend Nichol- 
son? Tell how the British officer dealt with him. 
What was the comment of the other Sepoy cap- 
tains? 
. Why did the Deacon’s shay fall to pieces “all to- 
gether and nothing first”? 


. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
+. 
8. 
9. 
0. 
1 


1 
1 
































CARD B. 

1. Explain briefly why Ulysses is dissatisfied with his 
= life, as King of Ithaca, and what he plans 
to do. 

2. Name the glorious events in English History to 
which Browning alludes in his “Home Thoughts 
from the om 

3. What was the cause of Harris’ struggle with the 
road-waterer? Show how his interference made 
matters worse. How did the struggle end? 

4. Give an account of Tom Touchy and his compan- 
ion as described by Sir Roger. 

5. Tell the incident of the “Knight’s Head,” and how 
Sir Roger had it disguised without offending the 
inn-keeper. 

6. What other details are given to show that Sir 
Roger was a great man in the Coverley district? 

7. Tell what country boy believes, or ought to be- 
lieve, about (a) work with nature, (b) the dignity 
of labor, (c) opportunity, (d) success. 

8. Quote three lines of Lawrence Aylmer’s descrip- 
tion of his brother Edmund. What became of Ed- 
mund? 

9. Explain why the brook’s song breaks into the story. 
Of whom is Lawrence reminded by its “chatter, 
chatter?” 

10. How did Lawrence help Katie in her trouble? Make 
clear what her trouble was. 

11. Give two reasons why the appearance of the maid- 
en surprised Lawrence so much. 

12. “I wish I had thought of turkey red before.” Give 
a little account of the experience of the lady’s hus- 
band, shopping on Broadway. 


GEOGRAPHY GAMES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Now that you are nearly through with the assigned courses 
in Grades V., VI. and VII., it may be well worth while to 
see if they have a good idea of how to find their way about 
on the world map. Check them by means of catch-questions 
to see if they have the correct interpretation of map-north, 
map-south, etc. Make very rough blackboard sketches begin- 
ning with, say, Alberta (very small) and adding the prov- 
inces as the pupils name them; then U.S., Mexico, etc. Have 
pupils name one after another land feature and tell you 
where to place them, or better still insert them themselves. 





3. Relate the incident which led Rip into the moun- 
tains. Tell what he saw and did there. 


4: Make a list of the puzzling things Rip noticed as 
he came back to the town. 


5. What great events had happened during his long 
sleep, and what signs of them were visible in the 
town? 

6. Tell how Rip found his own children, and how he 
was at last recognized. 

7. What was the tradition about the strange men of 
the Katskills? 


8. What had happened in Ivanhoe’s life before the 
selection assigned? 

9. What. purpose had the Palmer in coming to Raven- 
wood? What do you think he said to Gurth to 
make him obey? 

10.. How did Isaac reward the Palmer for protecting 
him? Why did the Palmer need such things? 

11. Name five great historical characters mentioned in 
“Father of the Forest,” and an event in the career 
of each, to which the poet makes reference. 

12. Why. was the name of Abou Ben Adhem written 
in the book of God? 


CARD D.—“Spotters’’ 
. “I suppose you would aim at him best of all if he 
was out of sight.” Explain what the argument was 
about, in. which these words occur. 


. “All at once the horse stood still.” Write an amus- 
ing account of what happened next. Try to make 
a good short paragraph of it. 

. “The game is done! I’ve won! I’ve won!” Who said 
this; and what difference did the winning of the 
game make to the central character of the story? 


. “Faint and far beyond the Goomtee rose and fell 
the piper’s blast.” What was the condition of those 
i heard this sound, and what did it mean to 
them? 


. “Does no voice within answer my cry and say we 
are akin?” Write a paragraph describing the place, 
occasion and people in this incident, and also the 
response to the above question. 


. “Ride zig-zag in case they shoot.” To whom was 
this advice given, and why? 

. “It must not be thus; his head must be bare.” 
(a) Describe the ceremony at which these words 
were spoken. (b) Why did the hero wish to keep 
his head covered? 


. “Where’s your mother?” Who asked the question, 
and what was the reply? Why did he need to ask 
such a question? 


. “Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read 
it.” Who is speaking, and to whom? What must he 
not read? Why did he object to reading it, really? 
What was in it? 


. “Mother would always send me in preference to any 
of the rest of the boys.” Find this; and give the 
main thoughts of the whole paragraph. 


. “The whole was coiled within her sides, and with 
the mighty burden of twenty thousand tons she 
put to sea.” Explain what the mighty burden was, 
and tell exactly what the crew was to do with it. 





Make snap-sketches of regions like New Zealand, South 
America, Scandinavia, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Italy, etc., 
and use them as recognition tests much as you would flash- 
cards in Arithmetic or Reading. Ask them to tell you sea- 
routes, e.g., British Columbia to Egypt. Set a dozen such 
routes on the blackboard for the pupils to learn in a gen- 
eral way; encourage them to come out eagerly with an alter- 
native route that no one else has noticed. 

_— are a few Atlas games which will make good seat- 
work: 


A 
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H.M. King George V inaugurating Naval 
Conference with speech which was broad- 
cast and recorded simultaneously. 








Announced 





chases of Victor products for 
bona fide use in educational 
or religious institutions. Write 
for further information. 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
of Canada, Limited, Montreal 







C] Lower-Upper Grade Courses 


C] School Orthophonic Victrola 
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H.M. The King’s Speech 
(At the opening of the Five-Power No. 
Naval Conference on January 2list, 


1930. 
: : (Recorded i in the Royal Gallery of the 10-in. 
Special Discount aati $1.00 


H.M. The King’s Speedli-<Caddlianed 
Empire Day Messages 


To the Boys and Girls of the British No. 
Empire by His Majesty George V, and 245001 
ao Her Majesty Queen Mary - 10-in. 
: : , Home, Sweet Home and God Save the King 1.25 
With a view to furthering the By the Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards — 

cause of music appreciation in Sportsmanship 

Canada, we now announce a By H.R.H. The Prince of Wales - siete 
special discount on any pur- God Bless the Prince of Wales 12-in. 


By the Band of H.M. Coldstream Guards 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
of Canada,Limited 


Please mail me information with reference to: 





















Special 
Victor Record 


Through the gracious consent of H.M. The 
King, Victor is now able to announce release 
of a special recording of our sovereign’s voice 
—the momentous occasion on which His 
Majesty opened the Five-Power Naval Confer- 
ence in London. 


To Victor was entrusted the recording of 
the speech of King George, profits arising 
from the sale of the record to be devoted to a 
cause nominated by His Majesty—the British 
“Wireless for the Blind” Fund. 

To pupils this record should prove of double 
value, bringing to them H.M, The King’s voice 
with absolute realism, and providing, a perma- 
nent and vivid reminder of an historic occasion. 


Royal and Patriotic 
Victor Records 
























24008 


$1.50 


fa 
HIS MASTERS VOICE 





C] Teacher’s Directions for Folk Dances 
and Toy Orchestra 


[] Portable Victrola 
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“An Alberta boy made his fortune in oil, bought a fine 
aeroplane, and determined to see the great sights of the 
world. He made a list of them as they came into his head. 
. . . The Pyramids, Niagara Falls, the world’s greatest canal, 
the buried city of the Romans, the Taj Mahal, a herd of 
kangaroo, the world’s highest mountain and its greatest city, 
the Vatican, the midnight sun, the world’s greatest battle- 
field, Venice, Hollywood. Map out the easiest route for him 
to take.” 

Supposing you are starting form Edmonton and travelling 
due east until you get back to the same city. Give a general 
description of the land and water regions through which you 
pass. 

Map out boat’s course from Melbourne to Vancouver by 
the globe, keeping as close to land as possible all the way. 
What industries might you see if you visited en route? 

A tramp steamer called for cargoes at the following ports 
during a three-year trip; starting from and returning to 
Liverpool: Yokohama, Cairo, Valparaiso, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Zanzibar, Churchill, Lisbon, Havana, Buenos 
Aires, Colombo, New York, Singapore, Cape Town, Montreal, 
Adelaide, Shanghai and Rio de Janiero. Find the shortest 
route it could have followed. 

Using your textbook, find out the different industries that 
one might observe travelling round the parallel 40° north. 
Start at the coast of Portugal. 


Review by Comparison— 

As suggested early in the year, the comparison method 
may be used effectively to motivate the pupils’ learning of 
geography by countries. It is equally valuable for review. 

“Which country would you prefer to live in—Spain or 
Norway? Give as many reasons as you can.” 

“If you were very rich, would you choose to live in Sas- 
katchewan or in Quebec, and why?” 

“If you were sent to Europe to sell Canadian farm ma- 
chinery, which countries would you go to, and which would 
you stay away from?” 

“If you wanted a complete change from Alberta life, 
would you choose to go to South Russia or to Italy? Why?” 

“If you wanted to discover fruit trees that would grow 
in Alberta, what parts of Eurasia would you explore for 
them?” 

“Why is Belgium a richer country than Albania?” 

Would it be possible to put some of these questions into the 
form of debate and lead the pupils to extend their reading 
a little in order to find points in favor of the country they 
are supporting? 


ARITHMETIC TEST, GRADE VII. 
(May also be used for Rapid Calculation Gr. VIII.) 
45.6—8.076+.684-+-32.573—2.0008. 
. 986.25X.875. 
1256.773.0287. 
. Total cost of this lumber at $25 per M.— 
18 pieces 2”X 8X16’. 
20 pieces 144’7X10” X20’. 
36 pieces 4”X 4” X15’. 
Find simple interest on $265 for 6 years at 742%. 
6. Find the cost of each of these: 
7860 Ibs. of coal at $9.25 per ton. 
3750 shingles at $4.75 per M. 
385 posts at $18 per hundred. 
7. (a) What annual income does a salesman get by selling 
$480 worth of goods per week on a commission of 
6%%? : 
(b) If he saves 374% of this, what are his average total 
expenses for a month? 
8. If I buy an automobile for $864 and sell it for $1,008 
what is my profit.%? . 
9. What % do I lose by purchasing a piano for $432 and 
selling it for $378. 
10. At what price must I sell a $144 coat to make a profit 
of 66 2/3%'? 
11. Find the acreages of these fields: 
(a) 90 rods long, 40 rods wide. 
(b) % mile long, 110 yards wide. 
(c) 770 yards long, 165 feet wide. 
(d) % mile long, .3 miles wide. 
Valueg— suet 
6, 5, 5, 12, 8, 4 each, 6 each, 8, 8, 8, 4 each. Total 100. 


oo be 
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Answers— ; 
68.7802, 862.96875, 43790, $40.10, $119.25, $36.35%, 
$17.81%, $69.30, $1,622.40, $84.50, 16 2/3%, 12%%, 
$240, 2214 acres, 20 acres, 8% acres, 30 acres. 


LANGUAGE 
GRADES VII. AND VIII. 


Read the following story aloud to the class, and see what 
a variety of good endings can b2 made. Take a vote as to 
which story is finished most in keeping with the way it is 
begun: 
The Castle in the Wood 


In the good old days, when wonderful things were more 
apt to happen than they are now, a king, in company with 
a body of knights, was once riding through a great forest. 
As they were making their way through the densest part of 
the woods they came suddenly upon a castle with massive 
towers, rising in the midst of green foliage. 

There was no sign of life about the place. Dismounting, 
the king and his knights, with swords drawn, prepared to 
enter. Neither bolts nor bars hindered their progress. They 
went from hall to hall—all was silent and deserted. The 
echo of their own footsteps, the clanking of their spurs, and 
the cawing of the rooks, disturbed by the unwonted noise, 
were the only sounds that broke the stillness. 

Finally they mounted the long, dim, winding stairs that 
led to the topmost chamber of the great turret. Here, at 
last, was a barred door. The king, who was in advance, 
threw himself with all his strength against the closed portal. 
The rusty bolt gave way, the door flew open, and there— 


GRADE IX. 
HISTORY REVIEW, SHEET NO. 1 


(1) Prehistoric Man— 

Old Stone Age: Shelter, occupation, tools, animals, fire, 
arts, burial. 

New Stone Age: Same topics plus, better tools, slaves, 
crops. 

Bronze Age: Adds metal tools. 

What are the four great inheritances from prehistoric 
man? 


(2) Egypt— 

Importance of Nile, social classes, officials, scribes, ways 
of living, farming, barter in place of money, commerce, writ- 
ing, Rosetta stone, pyramids, religion (ancestor, animal, and 
god-worship). 


(3) Chaldea and Assyria— 

Influence of rivers, social classes, Hammurapi, wedge writ- 
ing, clay books and libraries, sciences, practical inventions, 
arts, buildings, religion (ancestor and nature-worship). 


(4) Persia— 

Conquests of Cyrus and successor. Persia’s services to 
mankind: (a) Expansion of map, (b) Drove back Scythians, 
(c) Five empire organizations, (d) Purer, higher religion. 


(5) Pheenicians— 
Their country, their travels, colonies, arts, alphabet, 
downfall. 


(6) Hebrews— 

Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Saul (first king), David, Sol- 
omon, national split, the captivities, outstanding importance 
(moral and religious). 


(7) Crete— 
A stepping stone, fine construction, Knossos’ palace, writ- 
ing, arts, tools. 


(8) Earliest Greeks. 
Clan, tribe, citadel, city, city government, social classes, 
manners, arts, religion (clan, home and Olympian worship). 


(9) Pre-Marathon Greeks. 

Two unifying influences (games and D. oracle), arts, 
a features of architecture, literature (epic, lyric and 
plays). 

(10) Bad Conditions in Pre-Marathon Athens— 

Nobles possessed nearly all land, outrageous rents, slavery 
for debt, tribesmen excluded from assembly (concession of 
625), unwritten laws, laws of Draco. 

(11) Reforms of Solon, Pisistratus and Clisthenes— 

Solon: (a) Tenants made owners. 

(b) Forbade slavery. 
(c) Cancelled debts. 
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DAYS OR A MONTH. 





for a cost scarcely 
greater than being 
at home, the.... 





Offers unusual opportunity 
for seeing, under most favor- 
able conditions, the prairies, 
Canadian Rockies (Jasper, 
Banff, Lake Louise) and 
Pacific Coast, also a 5650 
mile cruise —- Vancovver to 
Prince Rupert. 


WINNIPEG, 11.30 p.m., July 3 


Ar. WATROUS........ 12.00 noon 


July 4 
Ar. SASKATOON..... 7.00 p.m. July 4 0 
Ar. BANFF........... 5.00 pm. July 5 provided : 
Ar. LAKE LOUISE . 12.00 noon July 6 TAINMENT EREST EN 
Ar. CALGARY........ 6.30 p.m. July6 gnTeR s oF INT 
Ar. EDMONTON "||| 9.20 a.m. July7 == oys POINT 
Lv.) * *ss-+>** 5,00 p.m. July 8 
Ar. VANCOUVER..... 4.30 p.m. July 9 


Modern sleeping cars, dining cars, Radio-equipped observation car, mountain 


CAN A DIAN Soe 
NATIONAL 





ALL NEED THEM, BE IT FOR A FEW 
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Pisistratus: (a) Built up commerce. 
(b) Public works. 
(c) Encouraged arts. 
(d) Enforced reforms of Solon. 


Clisthenes: (a) The hundred demes broke feud between 
mountain, plain and shore. 
(b) Enrolled the aliens. (What defect in this 
act?) 
(c) Gave assembly power through elected 
generals. 
(d) Ostracism. 


(12) Spartan Military System— 

Location, two kings, senate and assembly, helot system, 
boy’s training, bad and good points. 
(13) Greek Geography (six features)— 

Broken by mountain ranges, sea arms and connections, 
proximity to old civilizations, mildness of nature, climate 
demanded work for a living, sea protection. 

(14) Three Persian Wars— 

(a) Persians wrecked at Mount Athos. 

(b) Marathon, Phidippides, Miltiades, Spartan laggards. 

(c) Thermopylae, Themistocles, Salamis, Platza, Spar- 
tans playing fast and loose. 

(15) Athenian Life Under Pericles— 

Houses, streets, home life, women, gentleman’s daily life, 
meals, education. 

(16) Alexander the Great— 


Makes himself master of Greece, his conquering march 
(route and victories on map), his great aim, how he welded 


East and West, effects of this union, a typical Alexandrian 
city. 
(17) Hellenistic World— 

Similarity to modern Europe, progress in Literature 
(three new forms), Plato’s ideas, Aristotle’s ideas, Epicur- 
eans, Stoics, the Alexandria museum, four scientists. 


(18) Early Roman Life— 

Religion (ancestor, home-god, farm-god-worship), the 
Augurs, patricians and plebeians, assembly of centuries, gov- 
ernment. 


(19) Rome Before the Punic Wars— 
Gains by the Plebeians (a) Tribunes. 
(b) Written laws. 
(c) Tribe laws or plebiscites. 
(d) Licinian laws. 

Unification of Italy. Gauls and Pyrrhus chased out. 

Different classes of citizens: Roman colonies, municipia, 
Latin colonies, prefectures, allies. 

Roman roads: Army and camp system. 

(NoTE: This review sheet is designed to give prominence 
to the major topics of the course. In each topic are presented 
prompt-words which should be sufficient to produce a good 
essay-type answer to examination questions. The student 
must, of course, be able to amplify the headings into good, 
complete statements. Drill should also be given in the proper 
sequential learning of the topics so that the student under- 
stands the general drift westward and northward. Fifteen 
more topics, completing the course, will be outlined next 
month). 


ODDS AND ENDS OF REVIEW IN GEOMETRY I. 


. The complement of the angle y is 56°,: What is the 
magnitude of the angle y? 

. Five straight lines meet at a point. Prove that the sum 
of the angles which they make at that point is four right 
angles. 

. Construct a triangle having the base angles B and C 
74° and 48°, and the side A B 2% inches. 

Define and illustrate by drawing a right-angled. isosceles 
triangle. 

. Construct an isosceles triangle having given the base and 
the altitude. 

. Construct a regular hexagon with sides 7 cm. 

State all the cases of the congruence of triangles. 


Define parallel lines. Write down four examples of par- 
allelism in your surroundings. 


. Given a triangle, make another one equal to it in area 
and having an angle of 77°. 


. Illustrate by a drawing two complementary angles: Bisect 
each of them. State and prove what is the magnitude 
of the angle between the bisectors. 
ne an equilateral triangle. Prove that it is equiangu- 
ar. 


Draw an obtuse angle. Bisect it, and prove your method. 


. Given side AB 8.5 cm., side BC 11.3 cm and angle B 59° 
construct the triangle ABC. 

5. Having given the length of four sides and of one diag- 
onal, construct the quadrilateral. 

. Construct a regular decagon with sides 5 cm. 

. What is the sum of the reentrant angles at A, B and C 
of the triangle ABC? 

. Given two parallels and a transversal, state the essential 
facts about the angles of the figure. 

. Given two straight lines which appear to be parallel, 
how would you proceed to find out whether they are really 
parallel or not? = 


Construct a quadrilateral given the length of the four 
sides, and one angle. 
Given side AB 2% inches, side AC 2 inches and angle 
B 35°, construct two different triangles ABC. What do 
you know about the angles C in these two triangles? 
Illustrate by drawing (a) an acute angled triangle; (b) a 
rhombus. 

. The angle m is 141°. What is the magnitude of its sup- 
plement? 

. How would you proceed to construct a regular pentagon 
in a given circle? 

. Make an angle of 102°. Make an angle equal to it, and 
prove your method. 

. Given the base and one side, construct the isosceles tri- 
angle. 
Draw and name four different kinds of quadrilaterals hav- 
ing opposite sides parallel. 

. Between parallel lines construct a triangle equal in area 
to a given triangle whose altitude is greater than the 
distance between the parallel lines. 


. Given a triangle ABC, use thewsimplest method to make 
an angle equal to the sum of angles A and B. 

. At the point C in the straight line AB draw a perpendicu- 
lar to AB. Prove your method. 

. Given the hypotenuse and one side, construct a right 
angled triangle. 

: Construct an isosceles triangle having given the vertex 
angle and the altitude. 

. Having given the length of three sides and both diagon- 
als, construct a quadrilateral. 

What is the sum of the interior angles of a heptagon or 
seven-sided figure? 

. In what conditions is it impossible to construct a tri- 
angle, given (a) three sides; (b) the base and the base 
angles? 

Given a ey oes and its diagonals, write down all 
the equalities in the figure. 
Reduce a given pentagon to a triangle of: equal area. 














SOME NEW 


4 Gregg Commercial Books 


By Canadian Authore for Canadina Schorls 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
Dill Exercises in Canadian Bookkeeping (Besete and Bruce). 
List ac $1.60. 
ackkeeping and Accounting, Blementgry Course 
(Belding, Greew.and Beech). List price,’ $1.50 
hee Bookkeeping and Accounting, Advanced, ‘Course ‘(Baia 
ag, Green and Beech). List price, $1.50, 
Applied Bookkeeping: and) Accounting, Predties Bet. List 
price, $1.20. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
“tional Arithmetic, Canadian Edition (Lord and White); 
List pian Backs $1.06 
sineas Calculation, Canadian Edition: (Bivet we 
wriiekell), List. price, 40c. 


SPELLING 


Words: Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Definition, a 
: — Canadian Edition (SoRelic and Kitt). List 


Wards Exercise Book, Cancdion Edition. Lit pres. 256 


i TYPEWRITING 

New Rational Typewriting, Canxdian Edition (SoReile - and 
Hankinson). List price, $1.20 
Janior Rational Typewriting (SoRelle and Pektor™. ‘List 
( Price, $1.00. 


; SHORTHAND : 

# Gress Shorthand Manual, Sensdixn Annlveveney ‘Bativion 

; (Grega). Liat price, $1.8 

Gregg “Speed Studica, Ciuedins Amniversary Baittion, Bart t 
(Gregg). List price, 8c. 

Gregg Speed Studics, Canadian Anniversary ‘Edition Part ih 
tc Gregs). List price, 60c. 

Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand, Canadien Asani- 
versary Edition \Gtena? List price, 
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THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Ay SEW horizon opens curt before the mari 
with moriey. With $1,000:saved you can 
look to the future with confidence—start onc 
of these easy savirigs plans now:— 
000 dn 
ae tog eee 


$2,000 in. 3 years—costs: S986 Z8 In weekly’ 
payments of $0.15, 


$1,000 ir J -years—costs $970.32 in weekly 
payments of $9.33. 


The Royal Bank. 
of Canada 
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Patented 


“ASBESTOSLATE™ is with 
qiestion the best sabstitate 
natural slate ever produced, 


The siabs are hard as rock- 
black throughout and finished v 
an even denso’ black writing 

face that has the proper “bite” 


chalk. 


| Large stocks of “Asbestosiute” 
; maintained and quick service 
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